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THE CHARGE AGAINST THE KHEDIVE. 


i be dangers and inconveniences of the modern system 
of amateur diplomacy and of permitting individual and 
private persons to meddle in affairs of State have been 
illustrated over and over again in the Egyptian difficulty. 
What may be called, or would be called on the Continent, 
the Cuurcuitt-GLapstone incident, is the last, but certainly 
not the least, remarkable of these indications. The reader 
of Lord Ranpotpn CuuRcHILL’s dossier against the KHEDIVE 
finishes his reading in a state of mind of simple wonderment 
both at Lord and the Priwe MInIsTER. 
It is not very easy to say which of the two has behaved in 
the more imprudent and mischievous manner ; but it is quite 
easy to say on which of the two, as being the more respon- 
sible, the greater part of the blame rests. It is perfectly 
conceivable that an Opposition freelance, anxious merely, 
or at least mainly, to embarrass the Government, and for- 
getful of the serious harm which he may do to the interests 
of the country, should catch at an apparent opportunity of 
embarrassment. But why an experienced statesman and 
the head of the Government sought to be embarrassed 
should have played into his hands it is impossible to say. 
The only explanation to be given is that Mr. GLapsToNE 
has in his own time so frequently played the part of 
amateur defender of foreign innocence to the inconvenience 
of English Governments that he has an irresistible fellow- 
feeling for those who follow in his steps. This may be a 
generous and amiable failing, but it is an awkward one for 
the country. While half Europe is regarding the present 
position of affairs in Egypt with scarcely concealed or un- 
concealed annoyance, and while that position is as yet any- 
thing but defined and assured, such questions as those for 
the stirring up of which the member for Woodstock and the 
member for Midlothian are jointly responsible are most in- 
opportune. Egypt will never settle down while it is being 
continually talked about, and in respect to its being talked 
about Lord has behaved nearly as 
untowardly as the cholera. 

It is not that the charges against the KneEpive are very 
seriously supported. Taken literally, they amount to this— 
that during the period of hesitation and inaction which pre- 
ceded the making up of Mr. Giapstoye’s mind, Tewrik, 
with rather more of the wisdom of the serpent than of the 
harmlessness of the dove, attempted to force the game, and 
succeeded. But that he pushed his ve of forcing the 
game to the extremity of distinctly ordering the massacre 
not even Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL’s own witnesses, even 
if they were accepted to the full, can be said to prove. 
They bring, indeed, most serious charges against OMAR 
Lutr1; and, if they are to be taken without any 
grains of salt, they show that the KKepive was in con- 
stant communication with Omar LutF1, and was pressing 
on him the necessity of choosing between himself and 
Aras. But the only documents which distinctly assert the 
complicity of the KHEpIvE are anonymous, and are confined 
to the assertion without offering any positive testimony in 
support of it. So far the evidence adduced has been simply 
considered as to its tenor without investigation of its value. 
Such investigation certainly does not tend to increase re- 
spect for it. It is, perhaps, excusable to regard the appari- 
tion of the too celebrated M. Nivet among the witnesses as 
not calculated to win very much confidence. The testi- 
mony of another, M. Sapunse, merely goes to show that 
Arabi regarded the massacre as a very inopportune event, 


which is quite possible, but which does not in the least 
prove that the Kuepive was responsible for it. The 
most important piéce—a telegram from the KHEpDIvE to 
Omar Lutri—is, even if genuine, quite indecisive, for it 
merely states the undoubted fact that if peace in Egypt 
were shown to be dependent on ARABI's tee, “our [the 
Kuepive’s] consideration will be lost,” and makes the not 
unnatural remark that Omar Lutri must choose whether he 
will be AraBi’s instrument or the Kuepive’s. The famous 
and certainly singular proclamation by which Tewr1k after 
the bombardment affected to regard AraBi as disgraced for 
not opposing the English landing is much relied on ; but it 
is difficult to see what possible bearing this matter has on the 
other. That the whole affair was a life-and-death struggle 
between Arapr and the Kuepive as to who was to be the 
real head of the Egyptian Government everybody knew 
before. In effect, the more trustworthy parts of Lord 
Ranpotpn Cuurcuity’s brief only tell us this over again. 
They do not establish any complicity on the part of the 
Knuepive ; they contain nothing that the Government must 
not have known perfectly well. Ineffective in themselves, 
except for the purpose of casting an ugly suspicion, they 
cast that suspicion on a person Who, if not absolutely 
indispensable to the Anglo-Egyptian arrangement, is so 
intimately connected with that arrangement that English- 
men’s mouths should be closed with res to him. 
It was bad enough that the English Government should 
participate in the irregular way it did in the trials of 
Arasi and his friends; but it would be worse still for it to 
participate in a still more informal trial of the Kueprve. 
Enough has been said of Lord Raypotrn Cuaurcuitt, 
and almost enough has been said of his documents. With 
respect to the latter and their gist there is little to add, ex- 
cept that every one concerned in their production—foreigners 
with some excuse and Englishmen with none—appears to 
have forgotten the most wise caution of Mr. Barnes New- 
come, that, when glasses are broken, it is well to sweep 
them up, mending being sometimes impossible and always 
unsatisfactory. ut of the conduct of the Government 
enough has not been said. The present difficulty—like the 
very awkward affair of Suteman Sami with which it 
began, like the former affair of the trials of Anas and his 
friends, like everything else since the beginning of the 
whole matter—has arisen from Mr. Guapstone’s invincible 
determination to blink facts in regard to Egypt. There 
have been symptoms of the same mischievous reluctance in 
the cholera affair—an affair which, unreasonable as are the 
Continental grumblings on the subject, may have awkward 
consequences, and has undoubtedly added to the difficulties of 
the whole question. Mr. Guapstone’s course in this business 
of Lord Ranpotpn CHuRCHILL’s was exceptionally clear. 
He had had a confidential agent of the greatest ability and 
trustworthiness for months in Egypt. The circumstances 
of the outbreak of last year had formed the subject of ex- 
haustive investigations. The cause of the Kuepive had 
been definitely espoused by England and the English 
Government, and arrangements had been made which, by 
whatever name Mr. Grapstoye’s ingenuity may prefer to 
call them, may be safely and accurately described as taki 
the Knepive under the wing of England. It was evident, 
therefore, that after the completion of these arrangements 
the entertainment—even to the modified and grudging 
extent to which Mr. GLApsTovE entertained it—of a charge 
against the KHepive of not being a fit person for that com- 
fortable position, absolutely stultified the Government in 
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‘the first place, was barred by the acts of the Government 
in the second, and in the third was very prejudicial, if not 
fatal, to its chances of accomplishing its objects in Egypt. 
First, most of the matters brought forward by Lord 
RanvDoiPH are not new matters; none, it is certain, can 
have escaped the knowledge of Sir Epwarp Mater and 
Lord Durreriy. Secondly, the present status amounts to 
an acceptance of Tzwrik for better for worse, as regards 
the past, by the English Government, and in this case 
might be pleaded even against an impeachment much 
more strongly supported than Lord Ranpotrn’s. But 
these half-technical reasons for at once and without 
conditions refusing Lord Ranpoupn’s demand for an 
inquiry sink into comparative insignificance beside the 
reasons of State which have regard to the future. It 
is impossible for England to do any good in Egypt and 
to Egypt if this sort of thing is allowed. No foreigner, 


“and still more no native, will accept the situation if he sees 


that the most august persons who represent that situation 
are liable to be dealt with like sheep-stealers or fraudulent 
bankrupts on production of half a dozen anonymous affidavits 
in the House of Commons, It is impossible, on reviewing 
the matter in connexion with some which immediately 


ae it, to understand what Mr. Guapsione’s theory of 


relation to Egypt is. He refused to interfere with the 
hanging of a man on Saturday after trial on Thursday 
because it would be weakening the authority of the Kuepive, 
and because English authorities were satisfied. He con- 
sents, if only conditionally, to weaken the authority of the 
Kuepive infinitely more, and to go against the satisfaction 
of infinitely higher English authorities, in a case where no 


good can possibly be done by reopening it, and where from 
the reopening some, if not much, harm must certainly 


result. 


THE OCOBDEN CLUB DINNER. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN'S speech at the dinner of the 
Cobden Club was expected with some curiosity, 
because his appointment as Chairman was generally sup- 
posed to have been the cause of the recent withdrawal of 
some well-known members. It would appear that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN himself holds the same opinion, for his skilful 
and eloquent speech was principally devoted to the object of 
showing that extreme Radicals are the most legitimate ex- 
ponents of Mr. Corpen’s principles. It is true that CoppEn 
was either uniformly or at certain periods of his life as hostile 
as Mr. CuaMBERLAIN himself to many of the great institu- 
tions of the country, and that he was even less in harmony 
with its historical policy ; but it was only because he ren- 
dered great services to the cause of Free-trade that his fame 
is commemorated by the establishment of the Club which 
bears his name. Until the present time the principal 
speakers at the annual meetings have been careful to insist 
on the economical character of the institution, and on a 
litical moderation which approached to neutrality. It is 
probable that, as the Pitt Club became a centre of anti- 
Catholic agitation, the Cobden Club may sacrifice all its 
meaning and all its importance by sinking into a Committee 
of the Birmingham Caucus. On Saturday last very few 
moderate members attended, though a numerous assembly 
applauded Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s enlarged and amended expo- 
sition of his political creed. Mr. TnHorotp Rocers was 
therefore not well advised in describing the withdrawals as 
few and insignificant. His apparently irrelevant denuncia- 


tion of diplomacy was perhaps addressed to one of the | 


seceders who holds the rank of Ambassador. Another insig- 
nificant object of Mr. Rocrrs’s contempt was Mr. GoscuEn, 
who seems not to a with Mr. CuamBer.arn in the 
opinion that revolution is a fit subject for discussion at 

e Club. 

Since the ostentatious announcement at the Briaut cele- 
bration of his disregard of the convictions and suscepti- 
bilities of his Liberal colleagues, Mr. CaHamMBeruarn § has 
added a new and startling article to his programme. In 
his enumeration of Mr, Coppen’s alleged doctrines he in- 
cluded approval of the French law which requires com- 
pulsory subdivision of property after death. It is possible 
that Me. CHAMBERLAIN may be well informed on the 
subject; but it had not been generally known that 
CoppeN, notwithstanding his objection to large estates, had 
recommended the system of compulsory division. In his 
controversy with Mr, Detane on a charge of agrarian 
spoliation which had been brought against Mr. Bricur, 


CoppEN made no reference to the French practice. His 
opinion on the question has at present little practical im- 
portance. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’sS declaration is more inter- 
esting. Liberal voters at the last election little thought of 
bringing into power a Government which should allow the 
compulsory division of property to be an open question. 
The disestablishment cf the Church, which is another 
of Mr. Camperzarn’s proposals, would perhaps have 
been supported by Coppen; but he took no part in 
the agitation of the question. Even as to the wide 
extension of the suffrage he was during the greater part 
of his career indifferent. His preposterous project of 
controlling the county representation by means of faggot 
votes to be held by Lancashire masters and workmen was 
the only movement of the kind in which he took a prin- 
cipal part. “TI do not,” he wrote to Mr. Bricutr in 1849, 
“ oppose the principle of giving men a control over their 
“ own affairs. I must confess, however, I am less sanguine 
“than I used to be about the effects of a wide extension 
“of the franchise.” About the samie time he professed to 
believe that some of the objects of his unceasing hatred, 
“the Tory aristocracy, would be found advocating universal 
“ suffrage, to take their chance in an appeal to the igno- 
“ yance and vice of the country against the opinions of the 
“ Teetotallers, Nonconformists, and rational Radicals, who 
“would constitute nine-tenths of our phalanx of forty- 
“ shilling freeholders [faggot voters].” Mr. CuamMBERLain 
understands better than any imaginary aristocrat the poli- 
tical purposes to which the ignorance of the country may 
be applied. 

In the earlier part of his speech Mr. CHamBeRLarn re- 
cited, in the conventional style proper to the occasion, the 
achievements which his admirers attribute to Mr. Coppen. 
It is not a little absurd to discuss the wisdom of the advice 
“which kept the country from interference in the 
“ Schleswig-Holstein war.” The advice or opinion which 
kept England from interfering was that of the majority of 
the Cabinet, and not Mr. Cogpey’s. On this question, 
though not on the issues connected with the American 
Civil War, Sir Georce Lewis and Mr. Guapstone agreed, 
and they probably overruled Lord Patmerston and Lord 
Russeiit. It is odd that Lord Hovcuton, who, as he says,. 
was friendly to the Northern cause during the war, should 
countenance Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s careless talk about 
Coxspen’s share in saving his country “from the shame 
“ and humiliation of taking a part in the great American 
“ struggle to assist by the force of a free country the re- 
“ establishment in the Southern States of the slave power 
“which was destroyed by that great contest.” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was not then in public life, and possibly he 
may share the unacquaintance which is said to be common 
with the history of a time immediately before his own ex- 
perience. No party, or section of a party, and probably no 
Englishman of ordinary intelligence, ever proposed to take 
part in the American contest. It is true that Lord PaLmerston 
was believed to feel a sympathy, which Mr. Guapsrone 
publicly expressed, for the Southern cause, which, in the 
opinion of many sound politicians, was that of constitu- 
tional right. The utmost display of good will to the 
South which was at any time proposed was the recognition 
of the Confederacy as an independent State. Such a mea- 
sure would have been in the highest degree imprudent, 
but Mr. Cosppen had nothing to do with its rejection by 
the Government. Mr. Disraz x1 is entitled to much greater 
credit for a decision which was cordially approved by Par- 
liament and by the country. It was in opposition to the pro- 
ject of recognition that the present Home Secretary began, 
under the signature of “ Historicus,” on the invitation, as it 
is believed, of Sir Gzorce Lewis, his powerful expositions of 
policy and international law. It was not to be expected that 
in a glorification of Mr. CoppEn India should be altogether 
_ forgotten. Mr. Bricur lately boasted of his own Indian 
| policy, which was so absurd that it never found a seconder 

or a supporter. Mr. Coppen had no definite opinion about: 
| India, except that it ought to be abandoned, especially when 
the Mutiny proved that it could not be held without ex- 
pense and danger. It will perhaps at some future time 
be thought strange that incapacity to appreciate the great- 
ness of the English work in India should be a cause for 
boasting or for laudation. Mr. Coppen and Mr. Brieut 
gave no credit to the statesmen and soldiers who had sub- 
stituted universal peace for incessant war among two hun- 
dred millions of people. If their policy had been adopted 
or anticipated, swarms of Mahrattas or Pindarries would 
perhaps still annually spread desolation over the plains of 
Central India. 


| 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and one of the American visitors, ex- 
pressed an opinion which deserves serious consideration as 
to the effect of prohibitive foreign tariffs on English in- 
dustry. “I look,” said Mr. Cuamper.aty, “with anxiety, 
“ not unmixed with alarm, to the time when our merchants 
“and manufacturers will have to face the free and un- 
“yestricted competition of the Great Republic of the West.” 
“ At present,” said Mr. Horace Waitt, “it is to England’s 
“ advantage that America is carrying out a policy of 
“ Proteetion.” If such a conviction were to prevail in the 
United States, popular feeling would at once veer round 
in the direction of Free-trade. The great charm of Pro- 
tection for those American politicians who have no selfish 
interest in the question is that it is supposed to be injurious 
to England, which, according to Protectionist statements, 
spends millions through the agency of the Cobden Club in 
propagating among American politicians the baneful doc- 
trines of political economy. Mr. CHamBertarn will; for the 
reasons which he states, not be disposed to contribute to the 
cost of buying up Congress or a nominating Convention. 
It would be better worth while to subsidize the Republicans, 
and, if possible, to prolong their supremacy. Two years of 
Free-trade would raise up a formidable competition = 
English shipowners, and perhaps with English manufac- 
turers. co natural that both Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Sir 
‘Cuartes Dike should vindicate the nominal hero of the 
day against the charge that he was chiefly remarkable for 
delivering unfulfilled prophecies. There is no doubt that 
sooner or later the world at large will understand the truths 
which are believed in England because they coincide with 
the obvious interest of the majority. On other questions 
CospeEN was frequently mistaken ; and,-except as the suc- 
cessful opponent of the Corn Laws, he exercised compara- 
tively little influence. By an accident he seems likely to give 
his name toa revolutionary agitation which he neither prose- 
cuted nor contemplated in his lifetime. Mr. CHamBeRLarn’s 
speech must have confirmed the repugnance of all 
genuine Liberals to co-operation with the most plainspoken 
representative of Jacobinical principles. Want of candour 
and boldness cannot justly be attributed to Mr. Cuamerr- 
LAIN. Perhaps he will also be entitled to claim the credit 
of understanding the elasticity of political consciences. 
Party union is, he says, founded on mutual concession. 
It used to be founded on agreement in opinion. On his side 
he will not even make the concession of adjourning the 
agitation for revolutionary change. If his party is content 
to tolerate his audacious language, he at least has no cause 
for shame or for regret. In noticing his conduct as chair- 
man it is but fair to recognize the good taste with which he 
proposed the formal toasts to the Queen and Royal 
Family. On. this occasion there was no remark to the 
effect that there were no Royal personages present, and that 
they were not missed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


be ge dreary hypocrisy of the debate on Corrupt Practices 
during the present week has been enlivened by a few 
scenes, in one of which Mr. Giapstone resumed the cha- 
racter of caterer for the public amusement which, except in 
reference to the Errincton matter, he has during the pre- 
sent Session for the most dropped. In itself, indeed, 
the debate was, as it has been before, only not a farce of the 
highest interest because of the intolerable dulness of its 
details. The Opposition appear to be waking up by degrees 
to the absurdity of their situation. It is 
hardly credible that six hundred Englishmen who are by 
presumption gentlemen, and a certain proportion of whom 
may be supposed to possess brains, should gravely spend 
summer days and nights in debating whether it shall 
or @hall not: be an illegal practice for any enthusiastic 
politician, male or female, to buy a dozen yards of 
halfpenny ribbon to make rosettes. The trumpery ty- 
ranny of such provisions as this can hardly be exceeded ; 
but the practical. inconvenience which it inflicts has been 
already exceeded by not a few other provisions. If the 
ArtorNEY-GENERAL had not excluded political clubs (an 
exclusion in itself of very dubious benefit) from his list of pro- 
hibited committee-rooms, it really would have been scarcely 
an exaggeration to describe the unhappy candidate and his 
agents as being presented by the law with the key of the 
street. It is not clear whether Mr. Gorst’s motive in pro- 
posing to prohibit canvassing altogether was, as he declared, 
to try the sincerity of certain Radicals (in which case he 


cannot be said to have failed), or to make a reductio ad 
absurdum of the Bill. In any case the prohibition of 
canvassing would have been ‘rather more than less reason- 
able than many of the actual provisions of the measure: 
And the crowning ity of the whole is that, as 
every one who has either experience of elections of 
a tolerably nimble wit is perfectly well aware, these minute 
provisions and Draconic penalties will not in the least pre- 
vent corruption, They will probably disgust many honest 
candidates, and prevent their candidature ; they will cer- 
tainly let many guiltless persons into trouble ; they will 
still more certainly provide country lawyers with a harvest 
far more abundant than what they lose by the restriction of 
agency and legal e But prevent corruption they 
certainly will not. ey will not touch the corrupt nursing 
of a constituency between elections, and it would not say 
much for the brains, though it might be creditable to the 
morals, of any busy public man in a medium-sized borough 
if with five thousand pounds and no questions asked he 
could not, even at short notice, secure an election against 
any but a very popular candidate who buttoned his 
purse. 
Mr. Grapstoye’s interlude was .a welcome relief from 
these silly and sordid attempts to gull the democracy 
by an appearance of virtue. Mr. Lasovcnere’s propo- 
sition to make it a crime to receive a title within s6 
many years after ceasing to be a member of the House of 
Commons was of course a joke, and not a very brilliant one, 
except from the point. of view aboye mentioned—that of 
reducing the absurd Bill to its absurdest terms. Sir Henry 
James took it very well, and it is barely possible that Mr. 
GLapsToNE, who has not on the whole displayed of late his 
usual badger-like gameness in being “ drawn,” might have 
let it alone. But, fortunately for the amusement ‘of the 
House, Lord Ranpotpx who generally knows 
where to fix his grip on Mr. GLapstone, came to the rescue, 
and the draw was promptly accomplished. It is perfectly 
unnecessary td discuss the circumstances of the 
which rewarded Sir Harcourt Jounstong, and the baronetey 
which rewarded Lord Hartineton’s predecessor in the 
important representation of the Radnor boroughs. It is 
quite certain that Sir Harcourt Jonnstone (though his 
taste in selecting legislative measures to patronize was 
uliar) was an unexceptionable candidate for the peerage 
in descent, possessions, and personal respectability. As 
much may, no doubt, be said for Sir R. Green Price. But 
nobody save Mr. Giapstone would have enthusiastically 
aceepted Sir Harpince Girrarp’s treacherous suggestion 
that the peerage of one of these and the baronetcy of the 
other were “coincidences.” There are many other baro- 
nets in England of as good blood, as large possessions, and 
as blameless character as the present Lord Derwent; and 
we have no doubt that England and Wales have very large 
numbers of country gentlemen who unite in their own per- 
sons the same tay We ease which are united by the pre- 
sent member for norshire. But somehow all the first 
class do not get peerages, and all the second do not get 
baronetcies. It is by a coincidence, no doubt, that some 
of them do; but then coincidences have an attraction for 
theidle student. Moreover Mr. GiapstoneE, not satisfied with 
the coincidence theory, proceeded, according to a favourite 
habit of his, to upset that coincidence theory altogether. 
“Was it not a public service,” he asked indignantly, “to 
“ enable his noble friend Lord Hartineton to take his place 
“in that House?” It is no wonder that after this very 
singwlar gloss on the coincidence argument the Opposition 
cheered with enthusiastic warmth. There is a pleasant 
theory among the more innocent supporters of the Govern- 
ment that it is a terrible thing to have Mr. Giapstons for an 
opponent. With the constituencies nous ne disons pas. 
But it may be respectfully doubted whether there ever was 
an opponent who was much more easily “scored off” in the 
House. Certainly, this ingenuous admission of the coinci- 
dence theory, and the gre yun correction of it by the 
theory of public service, could hardly have been outdone. 
There was, indeed, nothing left for ari Opposition to do but, 
in Homeric phrase, to praise Mr. Giapstoye and bid him 
go on. Considering the ease with which he (or rather 
another than he) might have made the cruellest fun of Mr. 
LABOUCHERE’s absurd posal, and considering the sti!! 
greater ease with which, instead of adopting the coinci- 
dence theory first and the public-service theory afterwards, 
he might have put the horse before the cart, and argued 
with perfect truth that, ceteris paribus, political services give 
a prior claim to political and soc‘'+] advancement, it must be 
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admitted to have been a curious display of idiosyncrasy. 
As there is certainly not in the world Mr. Guapstone’s 
equal for believing himself in the right, so there is pro- 
bably not his equal in the art of putting himself in the 
wrong. 

During this interlude the House of Commons was at least 
amusing itself, and amusement of any genuine kind must be 
allowed by sound philosophy to be preferable to the dreary 
trifling which has characterized most of the debate, and cer- 
tainly to the wrangle about nothing particular which fol- 
lowed on Tuesday night. Although some not inconsider- 
able alterations have been made, the Bill still remains, 
and is likely to remain, a monument of wasted labour 
and insincere intention. The newest cant on all political 
subjects (it is surely time that some one should write a 
history of political canting) appears to be that the “country 
“ is determined ” to do this or that, or to have this or that 
done for it. Five years ago it used to be the conscience of 
this unlucky British nation whose name was chiefly taken 
in vain. Now it is its determination. The country is 
determined to marry its deceased wife’s sister, says one ; 
to be protected against bribers, says another; to shut up 
magna says a third; to have a great deal more legis- 

tion about something, no matter what, says a fourth. In 
all these matters the alleged determination of the country 
is more than problematical, and the reflection that, if it is 
determined to put down bribery and drunkenness, it has 
nothing to do but to refrain from taking bribes or drink, 
might moderate whatever ardour exists. But, ifthe country 
is really so determined to put down bribery as its self- 
constituted spokesmen assert, it might be well for the 
country to note the facts which these same spokesmen rather 
incautiously bring forward. It seems that the determination 
of the country is caused by its having been startled by finding 
out the growth of corrupt practices in 1880-1881. If so, it 
may be feared that the country is neglecting the rules of 
inductive logic in putting penalties on the buying of a 
skein of silk, in unseating a man who has made a 
mistake in arithmetic, and spent twopence-halfpenny per 
head of the constituency more than he should, and in 
making the doubtless reprehensible omission to keep ac- 
counts of personal expenses a criminal offence. For the 
bribery laws in 1880-1881 had not been in any way relaxed 
for many years, but the contrary. But something had 
happened ; indeed, two very important somethings. The 
Ballot had happened, and the enlargement of the constitu- 
encies had happened; and, what is more, both had hap- 
pened for a sufficient number of years to make their effect 
felt. Supposing the country to have been so much exer- 
cised by the corrupt practices of 1880-1881 as is con- 
tended, the only logical steps to take would apparently be 
the restoration of open voting and the disfranchisement 
of the mobs of venal voters who have been let in. On 
these things it is extremely unlikely that the country will 
insist, and it is certain that its advisers who talk about its 
determination will not advise it to insist on them. They 
prefer to legislate about yards of ribbon, and to comply 
with the Eastern proverb by prohibiting the exposure of 
the melting virtue of Committees to the fierce sunshine of 
a public-house. 


THE NAVY. 


te strong assertion, then absolute silence—such is 
the Government method of dealing with naval ques- 
tions ; and, on the whole, a very good, or at all events a 
very successful, method it seems to be. Two months ago 
Sir T. Brassey, speaking with the confidence natural in a 
Junior Lord, who, as experience shows, may safely be 
assumed to be infallible, was pleased to announce, urbi et 
orbi, the dogma of our great present and future superiority 
to the French in ironclad strength. One who discoursed 
with such authority could hardly be expected to set forth 
any petty facts in support of his view, and with perfect 
consistency Sir T. Brassry abstained from entering into 
detail. The House of Commons and the public seem to 
have been perfectly satisfied with his assertion, and to have 
taken for granted that what an Admiralty official says needs 
nothing to support or to confirm it. There have, however, 
been exceptions to the general acquiescence. History shows 
that, even in the ages of faith, some men of questioning 
spirit dared to doubt, and so in our time there are 
unbelievers who receive with scepticism the broad, simple 


statements made on behalf of the Admiralty, and even 
carry their temerity so far as to dispute and deny them, 
Foremost among these are Admiral of the Fleet Sir Tomas 

Symonps, and Captain Price, the member for Devonport. 

Not content with broad assurances, these two officers ascer- 
tained the facts for themselves, and each drew up a carefully 
compiled tabular statement showing the probable strength 
of the two navies at the end of the present year. That of 
Captain Price appeared in the Zimes of May 18th, and 
received no answer, official, semi-official, or unofficial. In 
our number of the 9th of last month we drew attention to 
his figures, and to the singular fact that no reply had been 

made to him, and we also published the table drawn up by 
Admiral Symonps. This, though in some matters not ex- 
actly in accordance with Captain Price’s table, in the main 
confirmed it, and both were irreconcilable with the speech 

of Sir T. Brassey in the House of Commons in the debate 
of May 7th. Silence, however, has been thought the most 

fitting reply to Admiral Symonps’s facts and figures, as 
well as to those of Captain Price, and the statements of 
both remain in all respects uncontradicted. The case is, 

then, a very simple one. Sir T. Brassgy, speaking on 
the Naval Estimates, alleges broadly, without naming the 
vessels or giving any details, that in 1885 we shall have 

15 first-class ships—z.e. ships of more than 8,500 tons with 

armour not less than nine inches thick, with an aggregate 
of 140,000 tons; while the French will have 6 with an 

aggregate of 61,000 tons. In elaborate tables naming all 
the vessels referred to, and giving full information, Admiral 

Symonps and Captain Price show that at the end of the 

present year the French will be ahead of us in ironclad con- 
struction. No attempt is made to refute either of them. 

The only possible inference is that they cannot be sub- 
stantially refuted, and that in this matter silence is 

assuredly golden ; indeed, further investigation shows that 

matters are even worse than they seem to be at first sight. 

In a note to the table which we published Sir T. Srmonps 

pointed out one very disagreeable fact relating to 
our naval strength. When all the ironclads now in 

course of construction are completed, the French will 
have 27 modern fighting ships really of the newest 

type, while of our 24 only 6 will be of this kind, 

properly speaking, the others not being constructed in all 

respects according to the latest system. In matters of great 

importance the French Admiralty seems to have gone ahead 

of ours. Their constructors have always adhered to the plan 

of mounting the guns en barbette, and now it seems to be 

admitted that this plan is the best, as it is to be adopted in 

our navy. Some time ago the French authorities decided 

in favour of breechloading ordnance, and comparatively 

recently we have found it expedient to follow suit. How- 
far the French engineers have advanced with their guns it. 
seems impossible to ascertain; but, as we stated when 

speaking of this subject before, they can hardly be as far 

behindhand as their English rivals, who, with more than 

2,000 guns required, promise to have 175 or so ready at the 

end of the year. With regard to the power of the ordnance 

to be placed in large ships, the French and Italian designers 

have differed from ours, and in this matter again they are 

now apparently thought to be in the right. The Italians 
determined in time to have 100-ton breechloaders for 
their monster ironclads, and have one at least quite ready, 
and several in process of construction. The French propose 

placing 100-ton, or, at all events, 72-ton guns in their 
large ironclads. This year our Admiralty has seen the ad- 
vantage of very powerful ordnance, and it has been deter- 
mined that the Benbow shaii 1oo-ton guns. Of the 
number of men employed in the French dockyards, who 
exceed ours by 5,000, we have previously spoken. It has 
been argued that this difference is unimportant because 
English workmen are so superior to the French. To treat 

such an argument seriously would be childish ; and indeed, 
if it is to be logically followed, we should be asked to believe 

that money spent on ironclads goes further in England than 

in France. The French estimates of this year show, as 
Admiral Symonps points out, an increase of 2,131,046/. ; and 

a large sum has been specially granted to expedite, so far as. 
possible, the completion of new ships. 

It would indeed be comforting if official statements 
could be relied on ; but unfortunately faith is hardly pos- 
sible, and it is only too clear that the French are making 
a most vigorous effort to surpass us, and that in some 
respects their constructors have shown better judgment 
than ours. Unless the tables of comparative strength which 
independent inquirers, up to the present entirely uncontra- 
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dicted, have based on English and French official state- 
ments are utterly untrustworthy, it is certain that our 
rivals will before long surpass us, and will have an ironclad 
fleet more powerful than ours. Even if the two countries 
were in all equal so far as re naval war, and 
if, in the event of hostilities, one would not be called on to 
make a greater effort at sea than the other, this state of 
things would be sufficiently serious; but unhappily this 
equality does not exist, and the rivalry of France is there- 
fore menacing in the highest degree. In a naval war this 
country would have far more to do with her ships than 
France, and would be, owing to her commerce and depend. 
encies, far more vulnerable ; and defeat at sea would be an 
infinitely graver disaster to her than to her enemy. It 
might be thought that these very obvious facts need neither 
statement nor proof; but, strange to say, in this question 
that which is most patent seems most to need repetition. It 
is necessary, then, once more to point out that Eng- 
land, with some goo per cent. more merchant steamers than 
France, has a great deal more to protect, and that she must 
specially protect her food supplies, unless she is to be 
starved into speedy submission. She must also be able to 
give some aid to her numerous dependencies, and, as 
Admiral Symonps has shown in a paper which he has 
written on the subject, the Suez Canal would greatly 
facilitate an attack on India or Australia. Further, it is 
indisputable that a great defeat in the Channel might put 
England in an utterly helpless position, while France could 
sustain defeat without being by any means in vital danger. 
If she gained the command of the Channel for a few hours, 
she might land a huge force against which resistance would 
be hopeless; but she would have comparatively little to 
fear from any such tiny army as we could send to invade 
her shores. Surely, then, it seems certain, if anything can 
be considered certain, that, as there would be in war more 
work for the English navy than for the French, and 
as England has only one line of defence while France 
has two, the English navy ought very greatly to exceed 
the French in strength. Admiral Exiior, Admiral 
SHAWE, and Admiral Symonps hold that the English 


fleet ought to be double that of France, and it can) 


hardly be said that their view is an exaggerated one. It 
has always, indeed, been tacitly admitted that our navy 
ought to be much stronger than that of any other Power ; 
for no one, or at least no one worth attending to for a 
moment, has ever seriously argued that it is sufficient if our 
navy is on a par with that of France, which has hitherto 
been the second naval Power. Even official speakers do 
not say that equality is sufficient, but maintain that we 
have a real superiority, as Mr. TrEveLyan did last year, and 
as Sir T. Brassey did this year, with exceeding boldness, as 
has been shown. Even those, then, who are most interested 
in defending the existing order of things fully admit, by 
the line of argument they take, that we ought to be para- 
mount at sea, and if it appears that their statements re- 
specting the comparative strength of our navy are erroneous 
and unsupported by facts, it can hardly be denied that 
the state of affairs disclosed is a grave one. At present 
it seems impossible to doubt that Sir T. Brassey's com- 
parison of the future strength of the two fleets was mislead- 
ing. Of course we do not accuse him of intentional misrepre- 
sentation, for of this, as need hardly be said, he is incapable ; 
but he must have relied on erroneous information. Our 
navy may, perhaps, at present be stronger than that of 
France, but within no great space of time it will be weaker. 
The French are displaying much more energy than we are, 
are employing more men, and spending more money on 
ironclad construction, and they will attain the object they 
seek—superiority at sea. Happily at present the bulk of 
the French people are as ignorant of the real strength of 
the English navy as the English people are themselves, and 
more cannot be said. At present Englishmen seem content 
to live in a fool’s paradise, believing the pleasant romances 
of Junior Lords, and thinking that, because our navy has 
once been supreme, it must always be so, while the prestige 
of our naval strength is still potent in France. It can only 
be hoped that, before it is completely dissipated, and before 
we are plainly told to accept the position of a second-class 
Power, Englishmen may have begun to pay some attention 
to the facts which have been so often laid before them. 


NEW GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


OX evening last week was devoted by the House of 
Commons to schemes for altering and multiplying 
Ministerial offices. Members who take a special interest in 
the business of any department frequently insist that it 
shall be aggrandized by the admission of its chief into the 
Cabinet, or by some less ambitious modification of titles and 
functions. Such claims have been from time to time ad- 
vanced on behalf of agriculture, of Scotland, and of ele- 
mentary or general education. Sir Joun Luspock, whose 
opinions on administrative subjects are entitled to respect, 
is perhaps unduly impressed by certain anomalies in the 
mutual relations of the President and Vice-President of the 
Council. Lord Lymineton, Lord George Hamivron, Mr. 
Forster, and Sir Lyon Piayrair supported the proposal 
that education should be placed under the exclusive control 
of the Vice-President, or of a Minister under some other 
title, holding a seat in the House of Commons. Some of 
them asserted that it was desirable to concentrate responsi- 
bility, and one speaker maintained the plausible proposi- 
tion that ostensible subordination ought also to be real. It 
was an unusual and gratifying circumstance that all the 
conventional fallacies were on one side, and that Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s opinion was on the other. To some thoughtful 
and observant politicians anxiety to remove anomalies and 
fictions is in the highest degree suspicious. Discrepancies 
between names and facts frequently indicate the historical 
causes of a practical change, which is more likely to be 
expedient because it has not been effected of deliberate 
purpose. Even if there is no risk in occasionally altering 
phrases which have become obsolete, little good is to be 
expected from the process. It was not shown that any in- 
convenience resulted from the present arrangement, 
although both the President and the Vice-President of the 
Council have succeeded to their present duties by a mere 
accident. When the House of Commons first voted grants 
in aid of education, the President of the Council had little 
to do, and consequently the business which might have in- 
conveniently increased the labours of a Secretary of State 
naturally fell to his lot. It happened that several Presi- 
dents, including Lord Lanspowng, the first Lord Wuary- 
cLirFE, and Lord GRANVILLE, were capable and active 
men of business. They organized the system of distribu- 
tion of grants and of inspection as carefully and as well as 
if they had been called Ministers of Education. 


The President of the Council is not necessarily a member 
of the House of Lords. Lord Joun Russet for a short 
time held the office while he yet retained his seat in the 
House of Commons. It is true that the President is 
generally a peer; and as the financial business of the de- 
partment expanded, the duties of the Vice-President natur- 
ally became more important. When Mr. Forster, as Vice- 
President, carried through Parliament the great measure 
of 1870, he performed the duties which would have de- 
volved on a titular Minister of Education. As he happened 
to be on terms of personal intimacy with his chief, Lord 
Riron, there was probably in their time no tendency to 
collision either on patronage or on questions of policy. It 
is not known that difficulties of the kind have occurred in 
other cases; and Mr. Guapstone states that by recent 
arrangement the President disposes of the patronage of the 
office in concert with his nominal subordinate. No explana- 
tion was offered of the advantages which would have 
resulted from the elimination of Lord Srencer or Lord 
CaRLINGFORD from a share in the control of the department. 
After setting aside dogmas expressed in abstract terms about. 
responsibility and subordination, the real proposal is that 
Mr. Munpetta should be the sole head of the department, 
and probably that he should be promoted to the Cabinet. 
Nothing would be saved and no school would be better 
taught in consequence of an arrangement which seems to be 
thought by some persons more symmetrical than the pre- 
sent; but a few rhetorical flourishes about responsibility 
would cease to be applicable, and a useful administrator 
would have gained a step in rank, though Mr. Munpewia, 
with all his merits, is perhaps scarcely of the stuff of which 
Cabinet Ministers are made. 


Mr. GLapstTonE so seldom prefers empirical teaching and 
common sense to well-sounding theories, that his appeals 
to his own unequalled experience are interesting as well 
as instructive. He warned the House of the ger of 
increasing the actual difficulties of forming a Govern- 
ment, and, by another deviation from his ordinary prac- 
tice, he applauded the wisdom of Lord Braconsriew 
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in keeping down the numbers of his Cabinet. He might 
have added that the selection of Ministers in the House 
of Commons will become more and more embarrassing 
as their independence declines under the influence of a 
democratic system. The two Houses together do not offer 
too large a field from which to choose the Council which 
exercises all the functions of executive sovereignty. It is 
perhaps possible that Mr. Giapstoye’s memory may have 
deceived him in his reference to a declaration made to him 
by Sir Rozert Peer on his retirement from office. It is 
well known that on many occasions during the short 
remainder of his life Sir Ropert Pex declared that he 
would never resume office ; but it is strange that he should 
have rested his determination on the transitory and compara- 
tively trifling difficulty of forming a Cabinet. No Prime 
Minister spends more than a week at a time im selecting his 
colleagues, and perhaps in the course of fifty years the occa- 
sion may recur twice or thrice. Sir Ropert Peer, Lord 
Mexsourne, Lord Lord Pataerston, Mr. Guap- 
sToNE, and Mr, Disraevi formed two Cabinets each, and the 

rocess can at most have occupied a month of their respective 
ives. The Duke of WELLINGTON and Lord ABERDEEN only 
tried the experiment once. Lord Drrsy, though his terms 
of office as Prime Minister collectively occupied but a short 
time, happened to nominate three Administrations. It 
must be remembered, in projects for elevating the incumbents 
of various offices, that while the members of the Govern- 
ment attend to the business of their several departments, 
they in their corporate character govern the country. In 
modern times it is known that great questions are some- 
times decided by a Cabinet majority. Even Lord 


“Patmerston and Lord Russett chafed- at the successful 


opposition of their colleagues to their foreign policy. In 
their earlier days such questions were settled by the 
Foreign Secretary, with or without the concurrence of the 
Prime Minister. In general it is not inexpedient that 
Under-Secretaries and Vice-Presidents should be content 
with their less ambitious position. The Vice-President of 
the Council has the less reason to complain because he prac- 
tically regulates the financial business of the department. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Guapstonr’s action was not 
wholly consistent with the sound doctrines of his speech. 
He asseuted to Sir Lyon Prayratir’s motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into Ministerial responsibility for the 


Education Votes, although the House is already fully 


acquainted with all the principles and the details of the 
subject. After the discussion had ended, Sir W. Harcourt 
introduced a Bill of a similar character to Sir Jonn Lus- 


“BocK’s Resolution for the establishment of a Local Govern- 


ment Board for Scotland, with a President whose rank is 
indicated by the proposed salary of 2,000/. a year. As if to 
furnish a convincing proof of the inutility of the measure, 
Sir W. Harcourr stated that Scotch business had been 
conducted to the perfect satisfaction of all concerned 
by Lord Rosgpery in concert with the Lorp Apvocatz, 
while he held the office of Under Secretary of the Home 
Department. The greater part of the Lord Advocate’s 
duties are reserved to him, or nominally to the Home 
Secretary, under the new scheme ; and the President of the 
Local Government Board is not to meddle with education. 


’ The mover, in truth, scarcely concealed his consciousness 


that he was introducing an unnecessary measure. When 
he alleged that inconvenience arose from the want of an 
Under-Secretary in the House of Commons, he must have 
anticipated the reply that, with the approval of the Prime 
Minister, he can ensure the selection of a member of 
the House for the office. As the Scotch members seemed 
not to give an enthusiastic welcome to the Ministerial 


scheme, it may perhaps, and with great advantage, be 
-dropped. The addition of subjects connected with agri- 


culture to the easy duties of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
is for one Session a sufficient concession to a not very for- 
midable clamour. The farmers will get no good from the 
change, and perhaps the public service may suffer no harm. 
A sham compliance is sometimes the best mode of dealing 
with an ill-judged demand. The Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill savours more of.a job, and it involves an in- 
cidental innovation which is highly objectionable. The 
salary is to be taken from the Lord Privy Seal, whose 
office, in other words, is to be abolished. It is difficult 
to understand why Mr. TONE should have gratui- 
tously aggravated the dificulties which he forcibly de- 
scribes. The Privy. Seal. is certainly a sinecure ; but for 
that reason it oe highly convenient. .When Mr. 


GuapstonE formed lys: 


Seal enabled him to secure the services in the Cabinet of 
the ablest speaker of his party in the House of Lords, who 
had also’ been for many years his own confidential friend 
and faithful adherent. On the retirement of the Duke of 
ARGYLL he gave the office to. Lord CarLincrorD, who was a 
principal supporter, and perhaps in part the author, of the 
Irish Land Bill. As an incumbent of the office once de- 
scribed his position, the Privy Seal is the odd man of the 
Cabinet, and it is possible that he may be one of its most 
valuable members. In earlier times OnaTHam himself, 
at a time when he was universally regarded as Prime 
Minister, was officially only Lord Privy Seal. It is not 
convenient to tinker one of the most og of the 
Constitution. As Mr. Guapstong explained, a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet is one of the most characteristic elements. 
of the English Constitution. 


THE MONAGHAN ELECTION. 


yee election of Mr. Heaty for Monaghan by a sub- 
stantial majority is a sufficiently unsatisfactory thing 
in itself. But it can hardly be said to be surprising, and it 
might even be beneficial if English electors could be in- 
duced to be guided in political matters by their own com- 
mon sense and observation rather than by the circular 
resolutions which are sent round from time to time by the 
Central Caucus Press. From the moment when a so-called 
Liberal candidate interfered in the contest it was obvious 
to all persons acquainted with facts that Mr. Monror’s 
chances were seriously impaired. With what remarkable 
absence of acquaintance with the facts some Engiish critics 
write on Irish affairs could hardly have been better shown 
than by the 4 eed serious exhortations addressed 
by some of Mr. Giapstone’s supporters to Mr. Monroe, 
not to Mr. Prinete, to sacrifice himself and retire. The 
result may perhaps have made these intelligent poli- 
ticians a little ashamed of themselves; for when A. polls 
eight votes to B.’s one, it is not exactly A. who can be 
said to divide the forces. That Mr. Prince in going to 
the poll secured the return of the Nationalist candidate is 
a proposition not affected by the fact that his handful of 
votes added to Mr. Monroe's poll would not have given a 
majority, nor even by the very probable consideration that 
a small proportion of that handful might have been trans- 
ferred, not to Mr. Mownrog, but to Mr. Heaty. In all 
contests, and in electioneering contests more than anywhere 
else, the evil of dividing the forces is greater than ean be 
measured by the actual numerical result. Some electors 
stay away because they cannot make up their minds to 
which of the two rivals to give their votes, others because: 
they consider the division already fatal to the common 
cause, others because they know that the candidate 
they prefer has no chance, and yet do not like to vote 
directly against him. Had Mr. Monrogz and Mr. Heaty 
gone to the poll by themselves, it is doubtful whether 
a single one of the considerable number of electors who 
abstained from voting would have voted for the Nationalist ; 
it is pretty certain that a considerable number of them 
would have voted for Mr. Monroz. The so-called Liberal 
candidate may therefore console himself, if that is any con- 
solation, by the thought that he has dished the Tory, and, 
in dishing him, has let in the common enemy. 

The result, however, is of considerable importance, be- 
cause it shows to demonstration the truth of the frequently 
repeated and as frequently denied assertion that there is no 
longer any Liberal party, in the party sense, in Ireland. 
The slight recovery from collapse which that party, or 
rather its phantom, seemed to make in 1880, never deceived 
any competent observers. The voters who then voted for 
Liberal candidates voted, in most cases, either because there 
were no Parnellites standing, or because the Liberal candi- 
dates had the adroitness to adopt what the electors cared 
most about in the Parnellite programme. The Liberal party, 
in the party sense, is dead in Ireland, “if ever it had any 
“ life,” as Mr.. Morris has it. It never had much; its sole 
vital force consisting in the belief, often expressed and nearly 
always acted on by O’Connett and his followers, that the 
Whigs were more squeezble than the Tories. For the 
positive part of the Liberal programme (or rather what used 
to be the Liberal programme, which is a very different 
thing) Irishmen have never had any great love. That pro- 
gramme had many specious points, and not a few whi 
were more than specious ; but both classes happened to be of 


‘Government, the disposal of the Privy a kind which appeals little to the Irish character. No 
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Irishman really likes peace. The genuine Irish idea of re- 
form is the transference of some one else’s privileges to 
oneself; of toleration, the license to persecute and not be 
persecuted; of retrenchment, the obtaining of a good 
office or pension ; of Free-trade, full freedom of export, 
except in cases of famine or scarcity, and a heavy tariff 
on imports. These are not Saxon libels, for Irishmen 
are the first to admit them in their own naif sketches of 
the happy future; but they are entirely incompatible with 
the best. part—the constructive part—of the Liberal creed. 
With the destructive part—the part which is now almost 
of sole importance—Irishmen might have more sympathy ; 
but they have their own pet objects for the exercise of the 
organ of destructiveness—objects which are never quite 
identical with those of the English and Scotch Liberal 
party, and sometimes incompatible with them. It is there- 
fore impossible that any but a small minority of Irishmen 
should be genuine Liberals, and the great polls which, 
under the Liberal name, such men as Mr. Girvan obtained 
three years ago were simply due to the fact that most of 
those who voted for them voted because they had nobody 
else to vote for. The Monaghan election proves once for all 
that, if there is yet any possibility of fighting the mad- 
ness of the people in Ireland, it must be fought by 
the help of Irish Tories and of Irish Tories only. This 
is so clear that, just as some French statesmen who 
cute Christianity at home support it abroad, English Radical 
statesmen who have any patriotism (supposing there to be 
or to arise such persons) might be expected to recognize the 
use, and indeed the indispensableness, of Irish Tories across 
the Irish Channel. It would be an absurdity to call Mr. 
HERBERT GLApsTONE an English Radical statesman, though 
he is certainly an English Radical. But his last misbe- 
haviour at Acton may probably be taken as showing that 
there is little hope of any such patriotism from his party. 
But the Monaghan election shows more than this—it 
shows the best means of fighting the battle. Itshows what 
a tough and uphill battle has to be fought, and what a fatal 
advantage has been given to the enemy by the criminal 
blunder of the Land Act. Mr. Pagnett and Mr. Heaty, 
with the ability which distinguishes them, did not fight 
Monaghan as they would have fought Cork or Mayo. To 
reverse Mr. PaRNELt’s fancy metaphor, they kept on their 
Nationalist coat, but they took care to put an ample 
Land-Reform greatcoat over it. They worked the desire 
of the Irish farmer for “ the next Land Act,” and they 
worked it successfully. It would—considering the division 
of their opponents more especially—have been even more 
surprising than gratifying if this mode of working had not 
been successful. The Irish farmer is not the dupe of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S He knows himself perfectly well 
that he has no more and no less right to the fourth of his 
landlord’s property which he has received than to the three- 
fourths that he has not. He sees that, in a manner which 
is probably not very clear to him, and which will cer- 
tainly puzzle any future historian who does not like to take 
Rochefoucauldian views of human nature, the English 
Government has been induced by a certain party, and by 
certain methods on the part of that party, to recognize (after 
first creating) the quarter right, and he does not see any- 
thing impossible in supposing that the repetition of the 
may have a similar result as to the three-quarters 
right. If he knows a little of recent history, he sees also 
that the English Government has always been persuadable 
in one way only —by agitation against English supre- 
macy. Mr. Guiapstone has explained to him the connexion 
between Fenian outrages and the disendowment of the 
Trish Church, and he has seen for himself the connexion 
between the Land League outrages and the partial dis- 
endowment of the Irish landlords. “On ne s’arréte pas 
“ dans un si beau chemin.” Add to this that the influence 
of the Roman Church, while less hostile to English rule 
than it has sometimes been, is also intrinsically much 
weakened. It is a curious, but to the historical student not 
an altogether surprising, fact that this weakening should 
have followed on the apparently complete triumph of the 
disestablishment of a dominant rival. “The justice of it 
‘pleases ” no doubt, but the reason ofit is as obvious as the 
morality. Thus almost all checks on Ireland have been 
thrown away except the only remaining ones of the bayonet 
and the gallows, which are fortunately still in operation, 
though it is not clear how long they will remain so. For 
he present open rebellion is not likely to be the Irish game. 
t Mr. Giapstong, looking according to his wont at all 
things through the glass of his own previous proceedings, 


perhaps really believes, and what his followers affect 
to believe, is that the Land Act has pacified Ireland. In a 
sense it has—that is to say, it has given Irishmen a very 
considerable present sop to digest, a still more considerable 
material object in the future, the remaining seventy-five per 
cent. of their landlords’ property to scheme for before they 
scheme for political independence of England. This is, of 
course, pacification after a sort. But the Monaghan election 
clearly shows after what sort it is, and it is the fault of the 
English elector if he does not look at what is before his 
eyes. He is free to look at it with those eyes, and not with 
somebody else’s. He may be honestly inclined to think 
that the s e of a landlord running for his life (to 
use Mr. Briegut’s amiable phrase) is so beautiful and 
charming a sight that it makes up for anything. He 
may, like some of Mr. Bricut’s colleagues and friends, 
think that anything which tends to reduce the British 
Empire to the condition of a Federal Republic is a good 
thing, and he may be foolish enough to think honestly 
that Ireland would be satisfied with a Federal Republic. 
If he honestly thinks these things, he must of course be 
allowed to think them. But what is of importance is that he 
should be aware of them, that he should see what this 
Monaghan election shows him, the Mene Tekel of the 
Gladstonian settlement ; and that he should make up his 
mind what he wants to be done with Ireland, and insist on 
having it done. The moral ugliness of Mr. Giapstone’s 
dealings with Ireland may wait for history to do it justice. 
Its political imbecility is being shown more and more fully 
every day, and nothing but the personal ability and energy 
of Lord Spencer has prevented it from being shown more 
clearly still. Yet hardly anything could be clearer than 
the fact that a supporter of Mr. GLapstone’s Government, 
going to the poll against two irreconcilable opponents of 
that Government and of each other, could not muster three 
hundred votes in a rather prosperous Irish county. 


NONSENSE AND SENSE ABOUT THE ARMY. 


HE voices of Lord Wotsetey and Sir Linrorn 
Simmons have been raised within the last few days 

to help Ministers in their endless task of tinkering at the 
British army. The advice given by these officers differs 
widely in every res Lord Wo tskLey, who had to speak 
in Dublin, and after dinner, delivered a speech which 
was entirely in keeping with the place and the occasion. 
Somebody had, it seems, accused him of a want of 
patriotism. He had been given to understand that certain 
of his countrymen thought him an indifferent Irishman. 
The accusation was one which he might fairly have afforded 
to treat with contempt; but Lord WoLsELry was deter- 
mined to prove to the admirers who had offered him a 
service of plate and a dinner that he was still very Irish 
indeed. He plunged into an angry defence of his cha- 
racter for patriotism, and ended by trying to start a little 
international quarrel in his own profession. The General 
did not, it is true, make the kind of patriotic speech which 
might be expected from Mr. Heaty. He even gave it as 
his firm conviction that the unity of the three kingdoms 
was a thing to fight for in case of need, and he 
was good enough to speak of the English character 
with some appreciation. The tone of his eloquence was 
perhaps a little too condescending. The Egyptian cam- 
paign was doubtless a creditable enough piece of work.in 
its way, but it scarcely places the conqueror on a level 
with Lord Wo tsELey’s assumption of 
superiority is, however, a matter of taste—of Irish taste— 
about which it is particularly useless to dispute. But it is 
a very practical consideration that a General who, more 
than any of his contemporaries, can be sure of being listened 
to should have allowed himself to assert that there can be 
“ no greater folly” than to suppose that Irish soldiers can 
be properly disciplined by “the cold unsympathetic rule of 
“ Englishmen.” In Lord Wotse.ey’s opinion, it would 
seem, things will not be on a satisfactory footing till we have 
an Irish Brigade commanded by an Irish General whenever a 
British army takes the field. He can scarcely be ignorant of 
the memories suggested to every Irishman by the name of the 
Irish Brigade, or profess to believe that Scotch regiments are 
always brigaded together and commanded by their country- 
men. Blunders about matters of fact and ill-timed allusiqns 
are, however, comparatively harmless. It is ten times more 
serious that a popular General should think fit to talk gush 
and sentiment about the discipline of the army at the present 


feeling and dissension. 


of men, who have passed through the ranks, has been 


fewer than a hundred and fifty thousand men have enlisted, 
and have returned to civil life after less than two years’ ser- 


dismissed, very many have deserted. We have therefore 


-even this moderate degree of success. The recruiting agents 


. serious evils; but Lord Carpweti’s system is most effec- 


found for this state of things. There is only too much 


_service army of a hundred and eighty thousand men in an 


-are just those for whom short service has no attraction. 
“They like soldiering for its own sake, and prefer to serve 


-cessity, the War Office has lately done something to tempt 
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moment. Complaints of the coldness and want of sympathy 
of Englishmen have a sufficiently ill grace in the mouth of 
Lord WotsgLry. His speech was such a one as might have 
been expected from a vain man irritated by criticism. It 
can, we fear, have no other effect than to give rise to ill 


Sir Livtorn Simmons’s contribution to the great army con- 
troversy is a very different piece of work. It is to be hoped 
that his article in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century on “ The Critical Condition of the Army” will be 
widely read and taken to heart. The facts of the case 
have never been more clearly stated. After showing how 
the army was di ized by the necessity of finding 
men for the foree in Egypi, and how soldiers whose 
time of service is over, and who must be replaced, 
are now swavming back from India and the colonial 
fortresses, Gerers| Simmons points out that “the army 
“at home alsc is at the present moment more than 
“ 8,0co men below its appointed strength, and is daily 
“ dwindling away, so that at the end of the present year, 
“ unless some extraordinary measures are taken to recruit 
“ it, there will be a deficiency of between 15,000 and 20,000 
“men, which will be increased to between 25,000 and 
“ 30,000 next year.” The existence of an actual deficiency 
has been recognized by the War Office, and measures of a 
kind have been taken to make it good; but nobody has 
shown so clearly as General Simmons how much more likely 
it is to grow than to be filled up. A great part of his 
article is devoted to an exposition of the causes which have 
brought the force to its present condition. If he had cared 
to put a claptrap title at the head of his paper, he might 
well have called it “The Formation of the Vagabond 
“ Reserve.” The real reserve which was to fight on great 
occasions has been formed by the new system after a 
fashion. Such as it is, it is so far from being useless that 
it has made it possible for us to conduct a little war, and is 
our only hope at present of being able to keep the army at 
something like its proper strength even in peace. With 
many checks, it has grown till it has reached thirty thou- 
sand men. Meanwhile another and a very different army 


formed with incomparably greater rapidity. Since 1872 no 


vice. Some have bought themselves off, others have been 


made five failures as against each success in securing a man 
for the reserve. It should be needless to insist again on the 
shifts to which we have had to descend in order to attain 


have had to take an increasing number of boys under five feet 
six inches high, and of less than eight stone eight pounds 
in weight. Meanwhile there has been a steady increase in 
the number of military offences committed by soldiers, and 
that increase has been most marked among the non-com- 
missioned officers. In the face of such results as these, 
it requires something more than courage to assert that the 
new system has not broken down. At the end of a ten 
years’ experience, and after we have gone as low as possible 
in search of recruits, the army is short of its proper com- 
plement, and we have to bribe time-expired men to stay in 
the ranks. The relaxation of discipline, the lowering of 
the physical qualities of the men, and the loss of steadiness 
and character among the non-commissioned officers, are all 


tually condemned by the fact that it is only possible to 

keep the army at its proper strength by sacrificing the 

reserve which the new organization was meant to supply. 
It is, indeed, high time that some remedy should be 


reason to believe that it is impossible to keep a short 
efficient state by voluntary enlistment. Men who go into 


the army of their own free will, and who are worth having, 


till they can win a pension. Under the pressure of ne- 
them to stay ; but it must be remembered that, if they are 
kept with the colours, they are lost to the reserve. But 
under the conditions of modern warfare a reserve is 


indispensable. It is apparently taken for granted by the 
apologists of the present muddle that the choice of the 
country lies between that and the system in force before | 


1872. In point of fact, however, the choice is between a 
costly sham and some system which will give us an efficient 
army, and will be really more economical even though it 
costs another half a million a year. Every penny spent on 
an inefficient force is wasted. It is at the present moment 
the duty of everybody who has anything to do with the 
army or anything to say about it to insist upon the truth 
that the country is running into serious danger by refusing 
to look a disagreeable truth in the face. It is not likely 
that five or six and thirty thousand men of good character 
and sound physique can be found yearly who will submit to 
discipline from a mere wish to be soldiers for a few years. 
As a conscription is impossible, the only alternative is to 
make the army attractive to those who know themselves to 
be capable of earning good wages in other trades. We 
cannot afford to fill the ranks with the refuse of the 
population ; but we shall get nothing else as long as the 
pay offered is very small, and the soldier has no security 
as to whether he will be allowed to stay in the regiment he 
prefers, or to continue in the service or even to pass into 
the Reserve if he thinks it better to do that. What the 
men we profess to wish to attract into the army see 
offered to them now is the prospect of several years’ 
hard work for very poor wages, a trifle of deferred pay 
at the end doled out to them little by little, and the 
certainty that they will be at the mercy of a War Office 
which does not know its own mind. We have broken up 
the old regimental traditions and put the army on a purely 
business basis. 'We must take the consequences, and make 
the pay a sufficient attraction. It is obviously nothing of 
the kind now, and, as matters stand, we fear we can only 
look for a still further fall in the number of recruits and 
in the quality of those who do come forward. It is to be 
hoped we shall not have to learn the truth by finding at the 
outbreak of a war that we have no army, or only a very 
untrustworthy one. 


COLONIAL ANNEXATION. 


—— will be little difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the Government’s refusal to approve of the 
annexation of New Guinea by Queensland. However desir- 
able it may appear that the southern coast at least of the 
island should be occupied by England, there can be no doubt 
that it should be taken, if at all, by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. If any new argument had been needed to show the 
probable danger of allowing Queensland to force the hand 
of the Home Government, it has been supplied by the 
promptitude of the other Colonial Administrations in fol- 
lowing the example set them. Before it could possibly be 
known whether the Ministry would approve of the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea, other Australian colonies were begin- 
ning to agitate in favour of an immediate taking possession 
of the Pacific Ocean at large. The Ministry have decided, 
if not exactly to snub the Australians, at least to check their 
ambitious ardour by the timely application of a little cold 
water to be poured forth from the practised hands of Lord 
Dersy. The Secretary for the Cotonies has written a 
despatch to make the Australians see that their dangers and 
grievances do not look nearly so terrible on this side of the 
globe as they do on theirs. With all his usual fairness, he 
allows that the dangers do exist, and that there are griev- 
ances ; but, on the whole, neither the one nor the other seem 
so serious that they cannot be remedied without imposing a 
new and heavy burden on England. From his account of 
the despatch which is about to be sent, it is obvious that 
Lord Dersy has thrown his cold water with discretion. 
New Guinea and some hundreds of other islands are not to 
be annexed, but care will be taken to exercise a more efli- 
cient police among them. The fears and tremors inspired 
in Australian bosoms by the aggressive ambition of France 
are pooh-poohed ; but—at least in his speech—the Coton1aL 
Secretary gives all the world to understand that England 
would consider the intrusion of anybody else into those 
regions as most unfriendly. Meanwhile Lord Dersy has 
improved the occasion to give the Australians some excel- 
lent advice. When the Colonial Agents waited on him to 
press the greater annexation, he qualified the refusal to do 
anything immediately by pointing out that there isa means 
by which the Australians can provide for getting the thing 
done. Let them follow the example of Canada and con- 
federate. When they have done that, they may be strong 
and rich enough to be entitled to begin forming an empire 
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if they so please ; only they must not think that the work 
will be done for them, or that they will be allowed to in- 
dulge in the easy glory of taking the first step and commit 
the mother-country to the expense and trouble of follow- 
ing it up. 

It pore agar that the Colonies will be but very moderately 
satisfied with what they have obtained. They are young and 
ardent and burning to have everything settled in a solid way. 
In that frame of mind vague promises that their interests 
shall be looked after and a little advice to help themselves 
will possibly seem a somewhat m result of their 
exertions. Their impatience, if they do show themselves 
impatient, will be natural, but it will be mistaken not the 
less. The Colonies can afford to rest satisfied with what 
they have obtained for the present. The Home Govern- 
ment has refused to charge itself with the expense and 
trouble of taking in hand the administration of a vast and 
little known territory at once; but it has prepared the way 
for annexation at no distant date. A Government which 
keeps order in a certain territory practically exercises 
sovereign rights over it. The Ministry has acknowledged 
that England is responsible for the proper protection of 
New Guinea and other islands in the Pacific, and must do 
whatever is necessary to prevent crime and disorder. That 
leaves the door open for the gradual establishment of a 

lar administration. The colonists may take further 
comfort from a sentence in Lord Dersy’s speech in which he 
took occasion to say that the Ministry is by no means sure 
that England is not entitled to exercise jurisdiction over the 
subjects of other States who may be found in the Pacific 
Islands. It is not easy to see what further right of sovereignty 
we can claim. The question whether we shall establish garri- 
sons and appoint Governors is a purely practical one, to be 
decided as a matter of business and by considerations of im- 
mediate convenience. The action of the colonists has also 
forced the Ministry to define our attitude towards other 
European States much more precisely than we have as yet 
thought necessary. To say that we should consider a French 
or Italian settlement on the coast of New Guinea as an 
“unfriendly act” does not sound very strong, it is true. 
But the colonists must remember that no Minister cares to 
use discourteous language, unless indeed he happens to be a 
member of a French Cabinet, and to be dealing with a 
very weak Power. Lord Derpy’s words are quite forcible 
enough for the occasion if the country is prepared to make them 
good. Recent events in South Africa are not calculated to. 
inspire much confidence in the readiness of our Government 
to stand by its words under the present dispensation, but it 
will largely depend on the Australian colonists themselves 
whether Lord Dersy’s diplomatic phrase means anything 
or nothing. Nor, since they are so eager to play an 
Imperial part, can they complain if they are asked to take 
their share of the troubles of empire. Up to the present time 
we have given all the world to understand that we will not 
tolerate the intrusion of anybody else into those regions in 


the Pacific, and that we are prepared to do whatever is 


necessary to provide for our interests. With that the colo- 
nists can afford to rest satisfied for the present. 


It was characteristic of Lord Dersy that he should have 
done his best to minimize the fear of foreign intervention in 
the Pacific. That there is no sign that any Power is preparing 
to intervene anywhere for the moment, and that therefore we 
need not let fears of that kind disturb us, is the moral of his 
speech. The colonists would probably answer that their object 
isto makeany attemptat foreign occupation impossible at once, 
and so avoid a not improbable danger, and remove a possible 
cause of quarrel. To adapt an old and useful illustration, 
they think it better to lock the stable door without waiting 
to learn whether a thief is or is not lurking under a neigh- 
bouring haystack. From the moment that so rich and 
energetic a country as France sets itself to found a colonial 
Empire, it may begin to annex anywhere. The Australians 
know that, and think it better to be wise in time. It 
was almost equally characteristic of Lord Drrsy that he 
should have coupled his scepticism as to the reality of 
the dangers likely tc arise from foreign ambition and 
aggression with an extraordinary piece of indiscretion in 
language by throwing some doubt on the national support 
given to the French Government. There is great merit, no 
doubt, in being impartial and inclined to see both sides, but 
Lord Dersy went a little beyond . as the 
typically fair-minded man when he hinted that a friendly 
Government might possibly be misleading the people. It 
was, to say the least, not in taste. The French are 
sure to feel that nothing of that sort would have been said 


but for Sedan. They will feel tolerably certain that Lord 
Dersy -would scarcely stop in the course of a speech to 
speculate in his impartial fashion on the probability that 
Prince BisMARCK sometimes gets his way by bullying his 
worthy, but somewhat weak-minded, Sovereign, 


CONSERVATIVE INSTINCTS. 


N the current number of the National Review there is 
an interesting paper entitled “Conservative Instincts 
“in the English People.” The paper is divided into two 
parts. In the first Mr. T. E. Keser treats of the Conser- 
vatism of the middle classes; in the second the Conser- 
vatism of the working classes is discussed by Mr. Percy 
Grec. There is a good deal in both papers with which 
most Conservatives would no doubt agree, though in the 
former there are several unfortunate remarks out of which 
an adverse critic could make plenty of capital. To say 
of the aristocracy, for example, that “they are the ad- 
“ vanced guard of the Constitution, and even of civilization,” 
is to put up a claim on their behalf which is surely a little 
exaggerated. To say, again, of the concessions made to Dis- 
senters during the last fifty years that they were “ made not 
“ to justice, but to sentiment,” and to give as an instance 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, will do little to 
commend Conservatism in the eyes of the judicious reader. 
Does Mr. Kepset think it only a sentimental grievance 
that a Nonconformist, capable of serving his native town in 
a public capacity, and willing and ambitious to do so, should 
be disqualitied by the mere fact of his not belonging to the 
Established Church? Conservatism of this kind is out of 
date, and it could only damage the Conservative cause of the 
present day to attempt a revival of it. It seems, however, 
almost a work of supererogation to prove that there are in 
the middle classes strong forces which tell in favour of 
Conservatism, especially at a time when Liberalism is 
coming to mean, first and foremost, liberality with other 
people’s property. It is more important and interesting to 
ask with Mr. Greco what are the Conservative forces among 
the working classes. 


The phrase itself is a wide one. Apart from the broad 
difference between the agricultural poor and the artisans in 
the towns, there are more distinctions and grades among 
the urban poor than is commonly supposed. There is an 
amusing illustration of this in a story told in the “ Life of 
“ Sir Charles Lyell.” At a dinner at Archbishop WaaTELy’s 
house a foreigner asked how many grades there were in 
English society. The Arcueisnop prudently declined to 
commit himself to a precise statement, but said that a few 
days before some chimney-sweepers had presented a petition 
to the Lord Mayor complaining that “ certain dust- 
“men and other low fellows, pretending to be chimney- 
“ sweepers,” had taken part in their May-day festivities. 
It is only roughly that we can speak of the working-men 
of England as a whole. There is not, numerous as are the 
“classes” into which English society is divided, that sharp 
distinction between them which exists in some other coun- 
tries. Here, undoubtedly, lies one great, if not the 
greatest, safeguard against revolution. If any one will 
take any of the manufacturing towns with which he may 
happen to be familiar, and go through a list of its prosperous 
citizens, he will find that not a few of them originally 
began life as artisans. This fact has both a social and a 
political bearing on the question which Mr. Gree discusses. 
A man who may fairly hope to be prosperous himself some 
day, if he is thrifty, industrious, and intelligent, is not 
likely to feel jealous of another on the mere ground 
of the other's prosperity. It is the prize which is out of a 
man’s reach, not the prize which is within it, that appeals to 
the passion of envy. Further, an artisan who hopes to be 
a capitalist himself, and who is stimulated to exertion by 
the success of so many of his order, is not likely to be 
zealous for legislation hostile to capital. Such cases, it 
may be said, are exceptions. But the exceptions are nume- 
rous, and for one artisan who becomes an employer of 
labour there are ten who hope to be such. Moreover, even 
among the rank and file of working-men there is, we be- 
lieve, sufficient intelligence to see that the interests of 
labour and capital are not irreconcilable with one another. 
It needs no abstruse reasoning to enable a workman .to 
understand that if his employer has no money he can pay 
no wages. The common interest of labour and property 
is one of the points on which Lord Sauispury has wisely 
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laid stress in some recent speeches, and it is a point on 
which too much stress cannot be laid. 


There is, of course, another side to the picture. Among 
the masses of the people in England, as elsewhere, there 
are instincts and passions which may be successfully appealed 
to for revolutionary purposes. The attack on property in 
general has begun with the attack on landed property in par- 
ticular ; and the notions of the average working-man about 
land are much more hazy, we suspect, than his notions 
about capital. He has daily experience of the relations be- 
tween labour and capital, and can see practically how the 
two are mutually dependent on one another. But it needs 
a further course of reasoning to show him that, if landed 
property is rendered insecure, labour will eventually suffer, 
especially when many of his teachers assure him that land 
is something swi generis, and is not to be treated according 
to the laws which regulate other kinds of property. Here, 

robably, lies the danger of the immediate future; but it 
ies mainly in the ignorance, and not in the destructiveness, 
of the working classes. Almost the unanimous experience, 
we believe, of those who have intimate knowledge of those 
classes in England is that there is not among them, 
except in the rarest cases, any of that hatred of the rich, 
as such, which is the motive power of French Socialism. 
With hatred of that kind it is not possible to reason at all, 
or to come to any sort of compromise. It can only be kept 
in check by force. But what is at bottom a misunderstand- 
ing can be met by fair argument. The rapid growth within 
the last few years of Conservative clubs and other organiza- 
tions is a proof that all the thinking among the working 
classes is not on one side. The notion that no one class in 
the country can do without the other has gained ground 
among the poor as much as among the rich. 


Much of Mr. Gree’s article is speculative, and it is not 
possiby: to write on the future of the working classes, and 
of their probable influence on political affairs, except in a 
speculative spirit. But the subject is one on which it is 
eminently desirable that people should just now think 
seriously. The Radical cue is to appeal on all political 
questions to those jealousies which tend to separate one 
class from another. The future vitality of the Conservative 


party depends 6n its power of convincing the mass of the 


-electorate that the Conservative creed is not devised in the | 


interest of any one class. The party which established 
household suffrage must face boldly the consequences of its 
own action. Radical orators are apt to rely a little too 
much on the credulity of their audiences. When Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, speaking of Lord Saispury and his order, 
told the working-men of Birmingham that “ they toil not, 
“ neither do they spin,” some of his hearers must have re- 
flected that the leader of the Conservative party toils as 
hard as any Lancashire operative spins. Mr. Gree rightly 
lays stress on the sense of national unity and Imperial 
greatness, more common perhaps among working-men than 
in the middle ranks of society, which tends to neutralize 
such appeals to class feeling. There are other points 
which he mentions, and which have often been mentioned 
before, on which Conservatism seems naturally to have 
more attraction for the masses than the sort of Liberalism 
which is now in the ascendant. That the Conservative 
party is the party of order as against anarchy, and of per- 
sonal liberty as against vexatious interference with a man’s 
daily habits, has now become almost a truism. At the 
present moment, however, the most important point of all 
is that the Conservative party is the champion of what a 
Liberal leader calls “ the so-called rights of property”; and 
on this point there is undoubtedly danger—though a 
danger which it is perfectly possible to meet and surmount 
—that the conservative instincts of the working-man may 
be overcome by the bribes or the sophistries to which he is 
exposed. 


THE BOURBONS. 


pace oldest reigning family, as it is so often called, does not at 

present reign anywhere, except perhaps in Spain, and its 
chances of reigning elsewhere depend very much, it would seem, on 
the turn events may take during the next few months or even days. 


. Weare told that the Count of Chambord is very ill; that the Count 


of Paris has gone to Frohsdorf to visit him; that he has made a 
“ political testament ” in which the younger Count is named heir to 
his pretensions and a certain “ Don Jayme ” to his possessions ; and 
people who have not very clear heads for “ endless genealogies” may 
vrell feel puzzled. There has been so much written on the subject 
historians, heralds, and politicians that the difficulty is to 


respect to each other and with respect to the hereditary succession 
of the various personages we have just mentioned. Some of us 
have long been accustomed to think that on the death of the 
Count of Chambord the representation of the old French 
monarchy devolves directly on the heir of Louis Philippe. 
But this is precisely the question now at issue. Who is 
the heir, in the ordinary sense of the word, or, as we may say, the 
heir-at-law of the Count of Chambord? His nearest relative is 
his sister, the Duchess of Parma; and her son might be looked 
upon as the next representative of his uncle, But this would be 
a violation of the so-called Salic law, which refuses to recognize 
succession through females. We must therefore look for the 
nearest relative in the male line only. The Count of Chambord is 
the senior male descendant of Louis XIV., being the son of the 
Duke of Berri, who was the son of King Charles X., the last king 
of France. Charles X. was son to Louis, the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XV., who was the t-grandson of his predecessor on the 
throne, Louis XIV. But Louis XIV. had other descendants be- 
sides those who succeeded him on the throne of France, and there 
are numerous representatives in existence of Philip of Anjou, his 
second grandson. We should naturally therefore turn to them to 
find the nearest male heir of the — dignities of the Count of 
Chambord. Philip is best known in oes Philip V. of Spain, 
and had a very numerous progeny. Besides daughters, he had seven 
sons, one of whom cameoiel him, one became King of Naples, and 
another Duke of Parma—the ancestor, in fact, of the prince named 
above. Later Kings of Spain have also left large families. One 
King of Naples had seven sons and another five. In short, the 
descendants of Louis XIV. in the male line are at present ve 
numerous, yet it is to the Count of Paris, who is descend 
not from Louis XIV., but from Louis XIII., that most of us are 
accustomed to look for the next successor to the claims of the so- 
called Henry V. 

So far it has been possible to avoid any very complicated state- 
ment of facts, but when we come to ask how it is that none of the 
descendants of Philip of Anjou are to be reckoned heirs of the 
Count of Chambord, we encounter one of the most insoluble pro- 
blems presented by contemporary history. The cass may be thus 

resented. Philip of Anjou, when he ascended the throne of 

pain, renounced for himself and for his descendants all rights to 
the throne of France. He did not, of course, foresee what has 
happened. He, or his grandfather, or his advisers, assumed that 
the Spanish crown would descend, like the French, to males only. 
But in course of time it came to pass that a King of Spain had 
two daughters and no son; and it happened also that the 
same King was exceedingly feeble in mind, and that he was 
married to a lady (his own niece) who was by no means so 
deficient in mental force, and by whose arrangement the Spanish 
crown, setting at naught the French or Salic law, devolved upon 
one of the daughters, to the prejudice of the numerous male 
descendants of Philip V. already mentioned. The Carlist wars 
and the intrigues of Louis Philippe about the Spanish mar- 
iages—that is, about the marriages of the two daughters of this 
feeble King Ferdinand of Spain—are not yet forgotten by the 
present generation. Meanwhile, the young Queen of Spain 
married her cousin Francis, the eldest son of her uncle, another 
Francis, the second brother of King Ferdinand. The present King 
of Spain is the reputed offspring of this marriage; and, allowing 
the purity of his descent, he represents in the male line one 
branch of the descendants of Philip of Anjou, But it is the 
younger branch. King Ferdinand had another brother older 
than Francis, and this brother, known to fame as Don Carlos, 
was father of the late Don Carlos, and dfather of the 
present bearer of that ill-omened name, whose young son is 
the Don Jayme mentioned above. A question therefore arises 
which may be briefly = as follows:—From the time of King 
Hugh the crown of France has regularly descended to the 
direct male heir; if the descendants of Louis XIV. renounced 
the crown of France for that of Spain, but now, in the direct 
line at least, enjoy neither, does the renunciation made by 
Philip V. hold good? The second Lord Ashburton, of the 
Dunning family, left, at his death in 1823, a very curious 
treatise on the Royal House of France, and even then stated the 
very case which has since arisen, An opinion was very preva- 
lent that the right of succession to the crown of France was so 
indefeasibly inherent in the head of the family as to render the 
renunciation null and void. Many English politicians, indeed, 
accused Louis XIV. of acting fraudulently in giving bis coreent 
to a renunciation which he knew not to be binding; and it must 
be allowed that if the political will of which we have heard so 
much lately names the Count of Paris rather than Don Carlos as 
heir of the dynasty, we shall have the strange spectacle of a 

ounger branch claiming France and an elder branch claiming 

pain. It may of course be asserted that as long as Don Carlos 
claims to be King of Spain he cannot claim to be King of France, but 
this only postpones the question. At any time he may change his 
mind. It maycome to pass—and ey thingshave happened—that 
at some future period the throne of France may be occupied by a 
descendant of Louis XIII., and that a descendant of Louis X\v. 
may renounce Spain and prove a dangerous claimant to France. 
In short, the anomalies introduced by the ambition of Louis XIV. 
and his grandson are in complete accordance with what was fore- 
seen more than fifty years ago; for Lord Ashburton observes 
that though the descent of the French crown was regulated 
by the Salic law, it was by no means clear that the Salic law 
would prevail in Spain; and he continues, “If in the course 


obtain a clear and simple account of the exact position with | of time any King of Spain should ever die, leaving a daughter but 
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no son, that. daughter might inherit the crown of Spain to the ex- 
clusion of collateral heirs male; and thus the direct heir male of 
Philip V., or, in-other words, the future chief of the branch de- 
scended from him, might be merely a private individual in Spain.” 
This is exactly what has happened, except that Don Carlos has, by 
his own act, made himself a private individual in England or 
Austria rather than in Spain. 

Such is a brief statement of the case, avoiding side issues 
as much as possible. Of course the claim one prince 
to France may be just as worthless as that of another to 
Spain; or, on the other hand, the French may wish to try 
once more the experiment of a constitutional monarchy, which 
so signally failed under Louis Philippe and Guizot, and may 
see in the not undisputed succession of the Orleans family just 
that element of doubt which in England has so firmly esta- 
blished the House of Hanovér, The House of Hanover was 
neither by male nor by female descent the heir of the Stuarts. 
The House of Orleans is at least descended in the male line from 
Louis XIII, and, if the renunciation made by Philip V. be held 
valid for all his descendants, whether on the throne of Spain or 
not, is also the next heir to Louis XIV. Which view will have 
been taken by the Count of Chambord no one knows yet, though 
there are many indications that the renunciation is held to 
valid. It is unquestionable that Louis Philippe looked on him- 
self as the next heir, though on ascending the throne of Charles X. 
he reverted to an old form of the royal title, and called himself 
“Roi des Francais.” It remains, however, one of the grim 
lessons of history that the ambition of Louis XIV. may have 
the effect of disinheriting his own descendants, and that a family 
which has astonished the world by the length of its reign 
and the wideness of its sway should be divided in such a 
manner that the younger branch shall supplant the elder, and 
the hypothetical case put half a century ago should be possibly 
coming true; when the direct male heir of Hugh Capet will 
be a private person, while a younger branch reigns over his 
inheritance. So far the strict Salic law of succession has never 
been broken in France. From the time of King Hugh to 
that of John I., the posthumous son of Louis X., the crown 
descended without a break. John lived and reigned but four days, 
when he was succeeded, not by his sister, but by his uncle. This 
was in 1316, and six years later the daughters of Philip V. were 
similarly set aside, and in eleven years, reckoning from the death 
of the infantine John to the accession of Philip of Valois, the 
Salic law operated thus three times. The only wars of succession 
France has had were with English claimants in the female line ; 
but the male succession was adhered to without wavering ; and 
from the accession of Philip VI. to the death of Charles VII, for 
more than a century and a half the crown descended regularly, 
reverting to a cousin, Louis XII., on the death, without sons, 
of Charles VIII. Francis I. was a cousin of Louis XII, and 
the House of Valois became extinct in the male line on the 
death of Henry III. The houses of Naples and of Burgundy 
were similarly extinct, as were the more remote families of 
Alencon and Evreux, and the succession devolved on the head 
of the Bourbon branch, sprung from the younger son of a king 
so remote as Louis IX., so that Henry III. and his successor, 
Henry IV., were “tenth cousins, once removed,” or, in other 
words, only related to each other in the twenty-first yy The 
distance in blood between the Count of Chambord and his eighth 
cousin, the Count of Paris, or his sixth cousin, Don Carlos, is not 
therefore without precedent. We have to go back to the obscurities 
of Egyptian history for such a succession of kings in one family, 
but cannot be sure that Rameses XIV. was descended in the male 
line from Rameses I. It is, in short, impossible, little as we can 
admire the majority of the Bourbon kings and princes, not to have 
a certain feeling of veneration for the representative of what at its 
fall was the oldest reigning house in Europe. 


A FLYING TRIP TO HOLLAND, 


WERE we unfortunately tied down to a ten days’ holiday, and 
‘¥Y ordered to cross the Channel to spend it, we should cer- 
tainly goto Holland. A little of Holland goes a long way, but it 
is nevertheless an extremely enjoyable country, Decent weather 
is of course indispensable; nothing can be more hopelessly de- 
pressing than the Dutch poldens, between lowering clouds and 
rising mists. But towards the longest day there should be a 
very fair chance of finding weather that is more tolerable. At the 

nt season there ought to be a ial inducement in the 
Amsterdam Exhibition for all intending tourists with well-regu- 
lated and inquiring minds. For our own part, we have long been 
of opinion that Exhibitions have been sadly overdone, and we 
shrink from the responsibility of starting on exhaustive voyages 
of discovery through interminable annexes and labyrinths of 
corridors, Yet we must allow that the Dutch may have much 
that is new to show us should they care to disclose the secrets of 
their colonial prison-houses, since the successful administration 
of their South Sea dependencies is one of the commercial romances 
of the world. There ought to be a piquant contrast in the odours 
of the Spice Islands wafted across the scented canals of Amsterdam 
and blending with the savour of herring-barrels and Schiedam 
casks. Moreover, to a practical man somewhat wearied with pro- 
miscuous sight-seeing, the great objection to Exhibition times is the 
scramble in the hotels, So far as we can gather, however, the 


scramble in Amsterdam is yet to come; and, unless swarms of 
summer tourists are to take the Dutch capital by storm, no one 
need go begging about its streets for a bed, or come to terms with 
one of the fiacre drivers fur temporary night quarters. ' 

But, setting the Exhibition aside, and even in normal times, we 
repeat that Holland is singularly attractive, From first sighting 
those nearly submerged shores, which you can only distinguish 
when you are almost stranded upon them, you are impressed with 
all the attraction of novelty. Landing at Calais or Boulogne, after 
crossing the Channel, the character of an English home county is 
continued. -There are the same monotonous cornfields, skirted 
at first by the sand-hills, and the same rather matter-of-fact 
sylvan scenery, though pore chance to predominate. Travel- 
ling from Dieppe by Rouen, up the valley of the Seine, you 
might be passing through Kentish orchards and coverts, were it 
not for an excess of small enclosures and a display here and there 
of scientific spade-husbandry. But when you steam quietly up 
the Maas, en route from Harwich to Rotterdam, you have glimpses 
of a new world altogether. The most patriotic Dutchman would 
never dream of maintaining that the scenery is picturesque; 
though it is in admirable harmony with the phlegmatic resolution 
of the national temperament. But, on the other hand, the most 

sionate admirer of mountains could hardly deny that it is 
impressive. It is true that the impressions are very peculiar, but 
then singularity of impression is the charm of travel. You look 
across dykes and embankments that are commanded in places by 
the comparatively lofty deck of the steamer over dank meadows of 
the deepest green, intersected everywhere by broad water-trenches, 
and pastured by great herds of black and white cattle. As in the 
Rime of The Ancient Mariner, it is a case of “ water, water 
everywhere,” though the water, as far as possible, has been brought 
carefully under control. There is water of course in the river, in 
the canals, and in the ditches; but any farmer or grazier could 
tell at a glance that there is water in excess in the rank herbage, 
which must come out in the copious but watery milk of the sleek 
kine. There is water in the dense luxuriance of the clumps of 
alders and weeping willows, and there is water in the mists that 
float up everywhere in the early morning, wreathing themselves 
fantastically round the trees and exaggerating and distorting the 
forms of the cattle. So damp a climate demands correction 
from a sanitary point of view; and the tall chimneys rising 
thickly on the lee bow suggest a supply of the indispensable 
antidote. The fountains ot “ Hollands” flowing from the busy 
manufactories circulate through all the households in the little 
kingdom, and we doubt whether the Blue Ribbon Army will be 
more successful than Philip's Spanish troops in any invasion 
of the amphibious population of the United Provinces. The em- 
bankments, too, that border the river are equally suggestive. 
Here they may be on a comparatively modest scale, since 
they are merely meant to protect the meadows against the 
surging floods from the Meuse, when they are carrying the melt- 
ing of the Alpine snows to the ocean ; though, further inland, these 
inundations may be formidable enough, when a hot spring has 
succeeded to a severe winter. But the great sea dykes that guard 
the islands in the Scheldt, not to speak of some of the low levels 
on the coasts of the Nerth Sea, are among the most striking of the 
artificial wonders of the world. Visiting them in summer, all may 
seem sufficiently peaceful, but it is a very different thing in the 
wild storms of the winter, when the back-flood of the rush at the 
Straits of J'over is being driven back upon the coasts of Holland 
by persistent south-westerly gales. Then all the residents near 
the seaside are kept perpetually on the alert; since the most 
insignificant breach in the sea-walls might prove destructive to 
their property and lives. Should the leak gain on the labourers 
who are working against time, the influx of the waters might 
submerge a province. The Dutch being a prudent people, 
all precautions are taken against such casualties; and a visitor 
can have no more useful introduction than to a chief of the 
Water-staat—one of the engineers who are charged with the 
responsible supervision of the coast defence. By the natural 
course of association we are carried from those great defensive 
sea works to other triumphs of Dutch engineering in the North. 
No people have had more to contend with, or have expended. 
more capital and ingenuity, in a perpetual international competition. 
The approach to their great northern seaport lies through shoals 
and shallows, through stagnant inland seas, dangerous sandbanks, 
and the low sandy islands which elude observation in the fogs with 
which they are too frequently beset. Hence the construction, first, 
of the North Holland Canal, connecting Amsterdam with its naval 
port of the Texel. And when it was found that the prevalence of 
easterly winds made the navigation of that canal both tedious and 
troublesome, the merchants of Holland united for another effort, 
and cut the broad channel from the Zuyder Zee to the North Sea, 
with its ponderous floodgates and gigantic sea-jetties. The drainage 
of the Zuyder Zee is a aye of the future, though itis pretty 
sure to follow suit with the past pumping out of the Haarlem 
Lake ; but the new docks of Amsterdam are a great fact, with the 
endless line of goods sheds and warehouses, which we trust may 
some day be filled to overflowing. Then there are the ancient 
and half-deserted cities of the Zuyder Zee, which M. Havard 
has described so picturesquely in his very readable books; and 
there are Friesland and Groningen, with their quaint costumes 
and manners, which will well repay a flying excursus in one's 
summer pilgrimage ; for it must be remembered that the super- 


ficial extent of Holland is small, and that its sea provinces are 
linked together by quick and constant steam communication. 
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Bat we must return from the country and the decaying towns to 
the prosperous modern cities, where we have invariably novelty 
with a certain variety. Rotterdam, with the exception of the 
church of St. Lawrence, of the construction of which Washington 
living gave a comic sketch in his “ Knickerbocker,” is in some 
respects one of the most prosaic cities in the world. Hood hit it off 
happily enough when he called it a kind of vulgar Venice, though, 
like Venice, its commerce and commercial arrangements have been 
indefinitely developed since Hood's days. But, vulgar or not, there 
is much that is picturesque about it, as any one must admit who 
has admired the studies of its streets and canals by the most 
eminent of the Dutch masters on the walls of oo. 
It is not everywhere that you can see a fairly-sized East Indiaman 
berthed full in front of the mansion of its owner, so that the 
skipper leaning over the quarter-rails can deliver a parcel on the 
doorstep. Then the visitor can study original fashions of exist- 
ence in the lives of the crews of those cargo boats on the canals 
which are in some sort a survival of the comfortable old treykschuyt. 
The boat is generally occupied by the master and his mate and 
his wife, with a family more or less numerous. The cookin 
goes forward in the half-decked caboose, and you can watch a 
the other details of the domestic arrangements. Nor is due 
attention to the graces and adornments of life by any means 
neglected, although the man in command seems the very em- 
bodiment of the prosaic, in voluminous under-garments which 
emerge from the tobacco smoke that invariably envelops his upper 
person. There is pretty sure to be a hanging garden on the stern, 
with the gayest flowers that may be blooming in the season ; 
and the dipper of each canal craft is as enthusiastic a horti- 
culturist in his way as any of the tulip-fanciers of Haarlem or 
Leyden. Moreover, on board as on shore you are equally struck 
by the intensity of the cleanliness that has become proverbial in 

olland. “ Water, water everywhere,” you murmur again, should 
you venture out for a stroll in the early morning. The housewives 
are splashing pailfuls of water about your legs as they are dashing 
them against the speckless doors and windows. Each brazen 
knocker glisters like burnished gold, brought to the extremity 
of polish by an excess of hand friction; while the very buckles on 
the harness of the dog teams in the milk-barrows sparkle to each 
gleam of the watery sunshine. 

We have left the chief attraction of Holland to the last; nor 
can we do more than mention it in the postscript of an article. 
We mean the pictures, which are an education in themselves, had 
any stranger the resolution to settle in the country and study them. 
The sujets de genre belonging to what is popularly known as 
“the Dutch scheol” are common enough in all the great galleries 
of the Continent, from Paris to St. Petersburg, and from Berlin to 
Naples. But it is only in Holland, and notably in the Treppenhuis 
of Amsterdam, that you can study to the best advantage those 
ae ees who, in their gift of expressing nice individual 

istinctions, rival Vandyke, if not Velasquez. Assuredly Van 
der Helst was as much at home among his warlike and statesman- 
like countrymen as Paul Potter among the cattle that cropped 
their pastures. 


CONTRASTS OF CLASSICAL AND MEDLEVAL 
SUPERNATURALISM. 


WE have before now taken occasion to notice in eresting con- 
tributions of Mr. Lilly's on historical and ethical questions 
to periodical literature. In the present number of the Neneteenth 
Century he has touched on a subject of unquestionably permanent 
interest, not only in its histurical aspects but in its bearing on 
problems of the day, which moreover can hardly be said to have 
received adeauate attention in either respect. That there was a 
great deal of popular belief in supernatural agencies in ancient 
Greece and Rome, and also in medieval Christendom, is a truism 
familiar literally “to every schoolboy,” if schools for the upper 
classes are referred to, but it is more than doubtful if the great 
majority of educated men know or care to know anything further 
about the matter. Yet to know only this is, in a Platonic sense 
of the word, to know next to nothing. There was a classical 
supernaturalism and a Catholic supernaturalism, as there is a river 
in Macedon and a river in Monmouthshire, but neither rivers nor 
countries are the same. oe ppg who has the most elementary 
conception of what are called par excellence—and so far correctly 
called—“ the ages of faith” is aware that “the mind of medizval 
Europe was saturated with the — the supernatural, the 
mysterious,” and there are probably many scholars whose know- 
ledge of medigeval history is more than elementary who would 
think this a sufficient account of the character of medizval reli- 
gion ; but it is really a definition which leaves the essence of the 
matter undefined :— 

In truth, we have made very small progress towards a correct ap- 
prehension of the medieval mind, by merely grasping the fact of its 
absorbing supernaturalism. Intense realisation of a spiritual world is a 
common enough fact in human history. In Greece up to the beginning of 
the third century before the Christian era, in Rome until the commence- 
ment of that era, faith in invisible realities surrounding man on every side, 
in powers and agencies of a superhuman character, directly and intimately 
afiecting him, was as strong, as unquestioning, as operative in the popular 
mind as it was in the time of St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisi. To 
understand the Middle Ages it is necessary not merely to discern the fact 
of their supernaturalism, but correctly to appreciate its character. It is 
not enough to know that they were penetrated by the most vivid con- 
ceptions of a world transcending 


sense ; it is essential to know also of what — 


kind those conceptions were ; and here, perhaps, comparison may serve as 
a most useful instrument. Classical antiquity and medieval Christianity 
were both instinct with the supernatural. But in their views of it there 
were radical differences of vital practical importance. 

Nothing can be more charming in its way than the healthy, jovial 
—we had almost said —. of ancient Greece, 
so well depicted in the verse of Mr. Ernest Myers :— 

Man with man they met together in a kindly life and free, 
And their gods were near about them in the suntight or the sea. 

But still it was, if the hackneyed simile may be pardoned, very 
like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark; it was a religion 
with the religious element left out. Mr. Lilly hardly goes too far 
in saying that “the most striking fact about ancient Paganism, as 
it lived and moved in the popular mind of Greece and Rome "— 
there were of course important distinctions between the Greek 
and Roman forms, but that need not detain us here—“ is the well- 
nigh total absence from it of any idea at all answering to that 
which the term ‘God ’ conveys” to our own minds. This statement 
must however be restricted to the popular religion of the day, and 
not applied to the select few, “those wise old spirits,” to cite 
Jeremy Taylor's words, “ who preserved natural reason and reli- 
gion in the midst of heathen darkness.” Clement of Alexandria 
quotes for instance a remarkab!e fragment of Xenophanes testify- 
ing to this theistic idea, but at the same time he observes gener- 
ally of the polytheists of his own day that they are rightly 
termed atheists who know not the true God, refers to St. 
Paul's description of the heathen as “ without God (d@eo:) in the 
world.” Their nearest approximation to what we understand by 
theism was realized, not in the hierarchy of Olympus but in that 
dim, mysterious, awful power, representing more or less dis- 
tinctly the idea of a Will, supreme, irresistible, inexorable, personi- 
fied as Fate, or Necessity (dvayxn) which ruled both gods and 
men. From this relentless, unapproachable power—just perhaps, 
but ignorant of mercy and unmoved by prayer—the multitude 
turned in shuddering horror to deities, inferior though still 
superhuman, of like passions with themselves, who could at 
least be propitiated and in this world could do much for their 
votaries, while apt terribly to punish those who neglected or 
offended them. They did not ask of them spiritual graces or 
rewards beyond the grave, but the besto of wealth, plea- 
sure, power, and protection from calamity or death. “ Primus 
in orbe deos fecit timor.” Nor was their favour to be obtained by 
the practice of virtue or the avoidance of vice; “ancient poly- 
theism enshrined no ethical idea,” and propitiation was wet by 
unmoral, if not actually immoral means. The gods “ were in no 
sense guardians of the moral law,” which indeed according to the 
popular mythology, even in its nobler Homeric form, and still 
more in its later acceptation, they habitually violated themselves, 
and hence the cult was an essentially “earthly” one, concerning 
itself with this life alone, too often also “sensual,” and—in the 
opinion of the Christian fathers afterwards—“ devilish.” There 
were of course occasional attempts at reaction or reform, less unreal 
at least than the strange travesty enacted, with a sincerity which 
makes it at once so ape and so pathetic, by the Emperor Julian. 
The most remarkable perhaps of these was that last desperate effort 
of “the dying spirit of Hellas,” the Antinous cult, introduced in 
the anal century of our era, and lasting till the middle of the 
fifth, which unquestionably owed its vitality in great measure to 
its adoption, in however distorted a form, of that principle of self- 
sacritice—or as our modern Agnostics prefer to call it, * altruism ” 
—which was so conspicuously absent from the ordinary forms of 
Paganism, while it so powerfully recommended to the conscience 
of mankind the religion of Calvary; and hence the marvellous 
contention of Celsus, as cited by Origen, that “the worship of 
Antinous differed in nothing from the worship of Christ.” For, as 
Mr. Lilly points out, the Hebrew conception of a living God—as 
distinct trom a blind and inexorable Fate—“ the Fountain of life, 
the Supreme Disposer of events, and Judge of men,” true and just 
in itself as far as it went, was “cast into a new sbape by Christi- 
anity through the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Cross,” and 
thus presented the Deity, in St. Augustine's phrase, as One who 
“non cognoscitur nisi amando.” But it is time to turn to the 
special characteristics of medieval as contrasted with classical 
supernaturalism. 

The distinction of the medieval view is drawn out by the 
essayist under a twofold aspect, as regards its nature and its sphere 
of action. We have seen already that Christianity substituted for 
the Greek idea of Fate or Necessity, supplemented by a popular 
polytheism, faith in a personal God. But to this it is sometimes 
objected that the old polytheism was reproduced in medisval 
Saint-worship, and certainly it is true that, in Mr. Lilly's words, 
the region once filled by the gods of Greece “was gradually 
peopled by a host of gloritied beings, saintly and angelic, the de- 
velopment of whose cultus may be traced step by step, as the new 
religion passed out of what may be called its fluid state, and 
hardened into ritual and dogmatic forms.” Into the theological 
controversy raised about “the seneration of Saints and Angels” 
we shall not of course enter here; what concerns our present 
argument is to point out that the close analogy on which it was 
once a fashion with Protestant polemics to feddet beowesn the hagi- 
ology of the mediseval Church and classical mythology is based on 
& misconception as old at least as the time of St. Augustine, 
who exposed it in replying to his Manichzan assailant. ‘“ You 
have turned,” said Faustus, “ the idols of the heathen into your 
martyrs, whom you honour with moe my sony ™ And it is un- 
deniable that the Church from a very early age did borrow much, 
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spiritual city” beyond the grave. ‘hat conviction, of the supreme 


Church happily calls the “* almost light-hearted cheerfulness” which 
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in matters of external ritual, from Pagan as well as Jewish sources, 
partly because there is necessarily a good deal in common between 
all religions which deserve the name, partly from particular 
reasons of expediency or convenience. This may be illustrated e.g. 
in the ceremonial use of vestments, flowers, candles, incense, holy 
water; in the adaptation of heathen festivals, like the Saturnalia 
which gave place to Christmas, and even in the consecration of 
heathen temples to purposes of Christian worship. But this 
process was always strictly limited and regulated by doctrinal and 
ethical considerations, in accordance with the rule laid down by 
St. Paul about meat offered to idols, and thereforé a sharp line of 
demarcation was drawn where matters of essential principle were 
held to be involved. And thus, whether or not undue honour was 
paid to Saints, St. Augustine insists in reply to Faustus that 
“the Christian Sacrifice” of the Eucharist, which was in his 
day as afterwards the centre of worship, was offered to God only, 
and never to the martyrs. It is indeed clear enough that 
“from St. Paul to Savonarola the deities of classical Paganism 
were undeviatingly regarded as devils.” The objects of the old 
Hellenic worship, to repeat the poet’s words, “ were near about 
them in the sunlight or the sea,” and so too it is true that 
Heaven lay about men in that medizval period of the infancy of | 
the modern world ; but it is true with a difference. The Greeks 
deified the forms and forces of nature; Christians of the middle 
ages were quick to detect in all natural phenomena the action— 
often the supernatural or miraculous action, where a modern | 
believer would recognize simply the ordinary Providential dis- 
pensation—of a Divine Creator and Ruler of the world; and | 
they may have believed too that His government was carried on | 
through angelic ministration. But their gods were not “near. 
about them ” in the Hellenic sense, but high above them. And this 
brings us to the second point of difference dwelt on by Mr. Lilly 
between the classical and the medieval view of invisibie powers 
relating to the sphere of their action. | 
The Pagan deities were implored almost exclusively for temporal | 
favours or deliverances, and the same may be said in our own day | 
of the idolatry substituted in the popular religion of Buddhism for | 
the highly sublimated atheism of its abstract and philosophical | 
creed. But from the first it was the speciality of the Christian | 
faith to look beyond the grave, no longer regarded as the end of 
all things but as the gate to life eternal. Paganism for the most 
part either ignored the future life altogether or treated it in a 
manner so frivolous and superficial that the late Professor Mozley, 
in one of his most striking essays, actually urges as a proof of the 
superiority of the old Hebrew religion to the surrounding forms of 
heathenism that it insisted on a high standard of duty in this life | 
and discouraged speculations about the next. And it may be 
admitted, without endorsing the somewhat paradoxical argument 
of Warburton’s Divine Legation, that the doctrine of a future life 
is only latent in the Pentateuch, if it is patent in the Prophets, 
Pesalmists, and later Sapiential Books. But Christianity brought it 
at once to the front in preaching “the Resurrection,” and three 
centuries of martyrdom ingrained into the Christian mind the 
conviction that the crown of victory must be sought “far in the 


importance of the immaterial side of man’s nature, which Paganism 
had ignored, remained dominant throughout the medizval period, 
and was the sustaining force of its asceticism, which must not 
however be confounded with sadness. On the contrary, 


It is curious to observe how through the fierce asceticism of the age there 
thrills a strain of the loftiest and most exultant jubilation, such as the 
world had never known before. Life was not sad to those grown-up 
children, stern as was the way in which they viewed it. The literature of 
the cloister, in which that view found its most perfect expression, was not 
the work of unhappy men. We take up, for example, the letters written 
by St. Anselm while a monk at Bec, and we are amazed at what Dean 


breathes through them. 

Mr. Ruskin says in the same way that the works of the medieval 
artists are “ but the expression of the joy of those who have found 
the young Child with Mary His Mother.” And there iscertainly a 
striking contrast between the tone of peace and gladness which 
breathes through the austerest of medieval hymns and the dee 
undertone of sadness so often noticed in even the most light an 
voluptuous of Greek and Roman poets, as for instance in Bion 
and Moschus. Both systems of belief dealt largely in the super- 
natural, both in their way were realistic, but the one lived in the 
visible, and the other in the invisible, world; the realism of sight 
was replaced by the realism of faith. “The great ditference may 
be summed up in the statement that the classical mind projected 
this world into the invisible, the medieval brought the invisible 
world into this; the one materialized the unseen, the other 
spiritualized the seen.” Our modern way of looking at things, 
apart from all differences of formal creed, is necessarily other than 
the medizval, just as the faith of the devoutest adult believer 
differs from the faith of a child, though it may be no less firm and 
sincere. “ Heaven ” no longer “l’es about us” in the same sense. 
And just as there may be grown men who regret that simpler 
childish faith which thought the “slender tops” of the fir-trees | 
“ were close against the sky,” and would re-echo the poet's com- 


*tis little 
To know I’m further off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy, 
so too there are those who would fain recall amid the lexities | 
of a scientific age that artless undoubting idealism of medieval 
faith. But such regrets are unpractical. The man is not as the 


| at the dinner. 


boy, nor the modern as the medieval Christian. If it be true in 
one sense that history repeats itself, it is no less true also that the 
past never returns. We may emulate all that is best in the faith 
or devotion of the men of a bygone age, but “ we cannot ”—even. 
if we would—*“ be the men themselves.” It is impossible for 
those who live after, instead of before, the three centuries which 
have elapsed between Bacon and Darwin to look on the visible 
universe with precisely the same eyes as St. Bernard or Francis of 
Assisi. But it does not follow that we need become materialists. 
The cravings of human nature are still what they were in the days 
of St. Paul and St. Augustine, and “ the philosophers of materialism 
do not know human nature.” In the physical order their fiat may 
be absolute, but the great stream of spiritual aspiration flows on in 
spite of them, and will continue to flow; “let no man dream that 
it shall be dried up, for its sources are Divine,” 


MR. HENRY IRVING. 


hap feeling which led to the organization of a farewell dinner 
on a vast scale to Mr. Henry Irving, and which found ex- 
pression in various speeches uttered at that dinner, is both natural 
and commendable. Within the recollection of many playgoers 
dinners of a similar character have been given to other actors of 
great distinction ; but in this particular gathering there was some- 
thing of a unique character. It was the first of the kind that 
had been held since the position of the theatre in relation to 
English society bas so greatly altered from what it used to be; 
and, although no special reference was made to this, the difference 
must have been present to the minds of many people who were 
he change is one which is remarkable enough, 
and which has brought with it certain extravagances and abuses, 
but which may, on the whole, be contemplated with satisfaction. 
If the keen and sometimes childish interest which ladies and 
gentlemen now take in all theatrical matters leads to some 
absurd exhibitions both in public and in private, perhaps there 
is no great harm done. There are likely to be vain people and 
incompetent actors as long as the world exists. On the other 
hand, there is room for great gratification in the fact that 
the dramatic now takes its rank with the other artistic callings, 
and that it is no longer thought more odd for a young man 
entering life to take to the stage than to take to painting. 
Four-and-twenty years ago, when a dinner was given to Charles 
Kean, this was hardly so, although then we were far enough 
from the state of things which Diderot described as existing in his 
time, when the stage was a refuge, never a choice—a description 
which, by the by, is oddly at variance with what Diderot bad to 
say of the high personal qualities of several players of his time. 
However, all that is ditlerent now, and the only danger would 
seem to be that the craze for the theatre may wear itself out by 
its very violence and lead to a reaction. If that did happen, 
it would not aflect the condition of the stage itself; and with 
that condition there is, as we have said, good reason to be 
satisfied. 

On this particular matter nothing was specially said at the 
dinner to Mr. Irving ; but it seems worth re‘erring to, if only in 
order that the generully flattering things said about the stage may 
not be attributed entirely to the optimistic point of view which is 
a necessary part of any entertainment of the kind. What was 
naturally dwe!t upon by Lord Coleridge, who proposed the toast 
of the evening, was what Mr. Irving had done “ to purity and 
exalt the dramatic art. In this matter do not let me be misunder- 
stood. Ido not mean to say that in this Mr. Irving has stood 
alone; it weuld be unjust and ungenerous to say so; it would be 
unfair to him.” But, Lord Coleridge continued, Mr. Irving 
had followed the best traditions; had helped as far as he could 
his contemporgries, and had made the matter easier for those who 
would come afterhim. Having descanted upon this, the Chairman 
went on to make a capital point in saying that, “ I believe that 
what has brought us here to-night besides this feeling is the 
recollection of the generosity and unselfishness of Mr. Irving's 
career. He has shown that generosity not only in the parts which 
he has played, but in the parts which he has not played; he has 
shown that he did not care always to be the central fi of a 
surrounding group in which every figure was to gt vt 
dinated to the central character, and in which ey actor 
was to be considered as a foil to the leading part. He has 
been superior to the seltishness which now and again has 
interfe with the career of some of our best actors, and 
he has had his reward.” This was well worth saying, 
and was well said. In a previous part of his speech Lord 
Coleridge had touched on a matter which has been a good 
deal talked about of late, and in which there is always an in- 
terest—the position of the actor with regard to the dramatic poet. 
On this all kinds of men have held, and continue to hold, all kinds 
of opinions. Some there are who go so far as to say that such 
work as Shakspeare’s ought never to be acted at all; that it is 
impossible to procure an ideally perfect representation ; and that 
therefore it is better not to attempt one at all. If this principle 
were widely applied, the question of the relation between the 
poet and the actor would be singularly simple; or, rather, it 
would not exist at all. Others there are who would give the 
actor as much praise as might be fairly given to a clever parrot, 
and no more; and this does not strike us as @ very reason- 
able view of the matter; since the inference from it would 
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seem to be that one actor is just as good as another, which 
is absurd. Lord Coleridge hit the matter, as it appears to us, 
particularly well in a few sentences. He said that a great player 
“ ought to be able to appreciate great qualities, to be able to give 
effect to, and proper expression to, great thoughts, But more than 
this, the master of music, Mozart or Beethoven, is dead and dumb 
without artists to interpret him; and so a dramatist, be he ever 
so great, is half dead and altogether dumb if he cannot find the 
actor to breathe life into the creatures of his brain and to make 
them live and walk across the stage.” The analogy is happy and 
correct. There may of course be persons who would far rather 
study a complicated score at home than hear it played in an 
orchestra, on the ground that no orchestra can be absolutely 
= just as there are people who would rather read 

ing Lear by the light of their own imagination than see it 
illustrated by the light of the player's imagination. But this 
is not the view of the world at large; and one proof of how 
long an opposite view has prevailed is found in the fact to which 
Lord Coleridge referred, that “the names of the great actors live 
almost as long as the great dramatists. The name of Garrick, for 
example, will live probably nearly as long as the name of 
Shakspeare. oscius is certainly as well known as Terence. 
Esopus has outlived the great Latin tragedian in whose plays he 
aaah Anybody who knows the name of Sophocles probably 
knows the name of Polus, and Roscius himself is hardly better 
known than Talma and Rachel.” This is surely a sufficient answer, 
if an answer is wanted, to the common saying about the player's 
short-lived fame, as well as to the contention that he is at best 


- but a mere mouthpiece for the poet's words. 


However much room the points just referred to may give 
for discussion and disagreement, there was as to one matter, 
the enthusiasm with which the toast of the evening was drunk 


after -Lord Coleridge's very interesting speech, a unanimity | 


as striking as that referred to in Zhe Critic. The reply to it by 
Mr. Irving was just what such a reply should be, and must have 
been equally pleasant to the Americans—the dinner was given, it 
will be remembered, on the 4th of July—and to the English 
people present. It was graceful, feeling, and had the right 
mixture of modesty and contidence. But indeed it may be 
said that all the speeches, including Mr. Toole’s very charac- 
teristic one, were excellent, and that the whole affair was, as it de- 
served to be, a brilliant success. It isa thing to be remembered, 
and a thing which will, no doubt, have its due effect. Some 
rather odd effects it has already had; amongst them that 
of enabling the Times to publish a leading article containing 
the misspelling which is always turning up of Frédéric for 
Frédérick, and the statement, by inference, that Mlle. Pierson does 
not play Odette any better than Mme. Modjeska. The article 
ended with the assertion that the “dramatist of the future 
obstinately refuses to come forward.” The assertion is one which 
is frequently made ; and yet, even in the pages of the Times itself, 
materia] might be found by him who looked through the file for 
refuting it. At any rate, there is much to be said on the other 
side. ‘The names of at least two writers of poetical drama, and of 
more than two poetical dramas, will readily occur to the student of 
contemporary literature and poetry. If what the writer in the 
Times means is that London managers are, with sufficient or in- 
sufficient reason, timid of putting modern poetical drama before 
their audiences unless they can in some way get it ready sealed with 
the seal of success in performance, that is quite another matter; 
and in that case we should not care to contest the point. It might 
be fantastic to hope that anything could be done for the form 
of drama referred to in consequence of its exaltation in the 
excellent s by Lord Coleridge, whose expression of good 
wishes for Mr. Irving’s journey will be echoed by vast numbers of 
people who read them as heartily as they were echoed by the 
crowd who heard them on Wednesday night. 


THE DRAGOMAN. 


Vr the days when travelling in the East was less common than 
it is now, a Scotchman is reported to have expressed some 
alarm on hearing for the first time of a dragoman. “ To-morrow,” 
said one of the party on the eve of their starting on the Eastern 
tour, “you will have an opportunity of seeing the dragoman.” 
“ Dragoman!” hesaid with concern; “what kind o’a baste is that?” 
Now that the tour of the East is so often made, the dragoman 
is better known beyond his native haunts, and his photograph is 
to be seen among the curiosities brought home by travellers for 
the amusement and astonishment of their frien But a few 
‘words on the natural history and habits of the “ baste,” the result 
of a close personal study, may be useful to those who know but 
little of bim or have the prospect of making his acquaintance. 

The word “ dragoman ” is simply the corruption of the Eastern 
word Targaman or Targoman, “ an interpreter,” and simply means 
one who translates one Janguage into another. But the traveller’s 
dragoman, of whom we speak, is much more than this. Not only 
does he supply the traveller's lack of language, but he puts the 
knowledge and experience of a native at the service of his em- 
ployer, who, as a rule, is little acquainted with the country 
through which he is to travel. Givena free supply of money, and 
the traveller may be met on the deck of a steamer in some port in 
the Levant, and without his possession of a word of the language, 
or the need to trouble himselt about arrangements for the journey, 


may be carried in safety and comfort over the East, till he is 
again set on the deck of a homeward-bound vessel; and all this 
by the personal superintendence of the dragoman. One who can 
be the “ guide, philosopher, and friend” of travellers of all ranks 
and conditions, and can act to them as the “ minister and inter- 
preter” of an outside world so different from that in which they 
are accustomed to move, must be a man of no ordinary ability ; 
and, seeing that his patrons are, on the whole, satisfied with his 
services, he is fairly entitled to be regarded as a benefactor. More- 
over, it is scarcely necessary to observe that not only the personal 
comfort of the traveller, but even his views of men and things, 
his theories and opinions of all he sees, his letters to his friends 
at home, the accounts he gives in his book and through it the 
opinions of admiring readers, are all influenced by the charac- 
ter and ability of the dragoman, who is ever at the traveller's 
elbow as the medium to him of the outside world. Such a per- 
sonage is, on every account, well worthy of study. ; 

The man, like the lion, “is a native both of Asia and 
Africa.” The African species is generally an Egyptian by birth 
and a Muslim in creed; and is darker in colour and wilder in 
mien than his Asiatic brother, who is, for the most part, a Syrian 
Christian. The traveller generally makes his acquaintance at the 
hotel in Alexandria, Jaffa, or Jerusalem, from which he intends to 
start on his Eastern tour. He may readily be distinguished from 
“ the rest of the lions” that congregate there by his flowing head- 
dress, riding-boots, pistols in the girdle, quick eye and ready 
tongue, and general air of importance. This is the dragoman in 
his stage of tinal development, and ready for action. But, like all 
great men, he has carved out his own path to greatness ; and 
no two individuals of the class have passed through exactly the 
same training. 

The future dragoman may be found in various positions and at 
different stages of growth, gathering as he best can the requisites 
| for his future work, a little money, more talk, and, most of all, a 
| general knowledge of human nature. In some mission school, or 
| as servant in a European family, he picks up all the English or 
| French that comes in his way; and it is astonishing how quickly 
| he learns languages, if the power to rattle off a number of sen- 

tences without the power to read or write them may be so 
| described. The draguman who is the “son of a prince in the 
| Lebanon,” or has large estates, and has taken to this business for 
the mere love of travel and the honour of European society, is an 
ideal character known only in the fancy of romantic travellers. 
The real character is to be found where we have described him; 
and if he has in him the stuff out of which a successful dragoman 
is to be formed, he soon makes an estimate of the money value of 
the acquirements he has made, and seeks an opening for his future 
career. As valet de place, or supernumerary waiter at an hotel ; 
or, better still, as cook’s mate or table-boy in a travelling party, he 
adds to his stock of language, becomes acquainted with the road, 
and gets initiated into other mysteries of his chosen profession ; he 
then looks about for an opportunity of starting business on his own 
account, Fortunately for him there are travellers of different kinds. 
suited to the capacity of thedragoman in his various stages of growth. 
There are always some who, with limited time at their command, 
make only short tours, and there are others who, of necessity or of 
choice, travel without heavy baggage; and from among these our 
rising dragoman endeavours to find his first patrons. His engage- 
ment is of a very simple kind. He guides his party, finds lodging 
for them by the way, cooks their food, or sees that it is cooked for 
them, and acts as general servant. For these services he receives 
five or ten francs a day, according to work done, has all his ex- 
penses paid, and (what may fairly be reckoned an item) has the 
disbursements of the party in his hands. If he conducts himself 
well, he is recommended by one party to another, always taking 
care to procure written testimonials from his employers, and at the 
end of the season may have a good round sum of money in his 
hand, A youth who has been in the habit of earning twelve or 
fifteen francs a month as a house servant may at this work make 
a clear protit of 20/. to 30/. in one season, 

Our dragoman, thus prepared to enter upon the highest stage of 
his profession, ought now to let his beard grow, assume a style of 
dress approaching to that of the sons of the Desert as seen in pic- 
tures, and make a — display of weapons on his person, so 
that timid ladies and imaginative gentlemen may have no hesita- 
tion in committing their precious lives to his care through the un- 
known tracks of the wild Bedawin. It will also be of great ad- 
vantage to him to give himself a European name, which may be a 
translation of his own name, if it has an equivalent, or a modifica- 
tion of it, if it is hard to be uttered by European organs. And the 
changes that are produced in this way might form an interesting 
study to philologists. An Englishman of the name of Buchanan 
is at once dubbed by an Arab Abu Kana’an, and Hutchesor be- 
comes Hadj Hasan. There is, or was not long ago, a dragoman in 
Palestine known by the name of Alexander Howard, the per- 
son who thus laid claim to “all the blood of all the Howards” 
being known at home as Iskandar ’Awadh; and the boy that 
used to be called As’ad Samat by his school companions develops 
into “Mr. Felix Smart, dragoman”; and why not? Thus 
equipped, the dragoman is to be on the look-out at the begin- 
ning of the season, and must bring his certificates under the 
notice of all whom it may concern. Supposing that a party is 
satisfied with his appearance and qualifications, the details of th 
proposed journey are sketched out and terms arranged, a formal 
contract is drawn out, the day of starting named, and a part of the 
stipulated sum is paid down, to enable him to make the outlay 
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necessary for the journey. Tents and canteen have either been 
bought with his previous earnings or are hired for the trip 5 the 
cook (of whom more presently) receives orders to have his depart- 
ment in readiness, a stock of provisions is laid in, and animals are 
hired. This last business is a matter of sub-contract with a head 
muleteer or horse-hirer, who receives so much per animal, including 
fodder and wages of grooms, so that the dragoman has no per- 
sonal trouble on this score by the way. 

One most important detail in the arrangements is the providing 
of a good cook, and nowhere is the dragoman’s genius better dis- 
played than in the care with which this point is attended to. It 
is not to be expected that a large number of first-rate cooks should 
be waiting for employment at this season of the year; but the 
magic touch of the dragoman’s gold can do wonders. Some re- 
‘spectable family has a good cook who has given his employers 
satisfaction. This person comes one fine morning to his master 
or mistress with a very long face to say that he has just heard 
of the sudden illness or death of a near relative in the country, 
‘and his presence is absolutely necessary for a few days in his 
father’s house. He can, however, recommend a young cousin of 
his own to fill his place in his absence. So he gets leave for a 
week, before the expiry of which it turns out that he has gone 
off as cook to a travelling party at a very handsome rate of 
—. A fellow so clever as that may one day be a dragoman 

self. 

Awa the party; the mules with their tinkling bells and 
at a brisk canter, the held 
together by mutual interest, and soon feeling a family attachment 
‘to one another as individual characteristics emerge in the ad- 
ventures by day and alarms by night which are incident to the 
wandering life. But the greatest of these is the dragoman. His 
word is law to all; he is appealed to on every subject; he is 
ready with explanations and excuses to his party, and with abuse 
to his servants and to the villagers who crowd around the tents 
with their wares. It is no wonder if the possession of so much 
power makes him at times conceited. 

In very few cases are travellers dissatisfied with their tour of 
‘the East ; and though the exercise, fresh air, and romance pre- 
dispose even the bilious to see the bright side of things, it must 
be admitted that no small part of the ——— is due to the tact, 
good-nature, and readiness to please displayed by the dragoman. 
In the rare cases in which he is wanting in these qualities the 
journey becomes a positive penance, and the recollection of it a 
titslong pain. As to higher qualities, too much should not be 
expected of him. His honesty and truthfulness should be esti- 
mated in the light of the prevailing morality of his country ; as 
to his ace , the guide-book had better be consulted in cases of 
difficulty ; and, finally, travellers will do well not to confide to 
him more of their personal history than they would be willing to 
have retailed to the next party that comes round. On the whole, 
though far from faultless, the dragoman does his duty well, and 
is still indispensable to the traveller in the East. Even the 
“ personally-conducted ” tours a Ais personal superintendence, 
and owe any charm they s to the enterprise of the pro- 
jectors than to the ability of the native dragoman. 


THE PARCELS POST. 


T is so long since the Parcels Post Bill was passed that the 
public has almost had time to forget its existence. eed ae 
of the measure was one of the very few pieces of practical busi- 
ness which relieved the monotony of the last Irish Session. Mr. 
Faweett took care at the time to make people understand that 
they must not expect to see the new postal service in working 
order for some months, Much had to be done. Offices and store- 
houses had to be prepared; there were arrangements to be made 
with private firms, and postmen had to be taught to ride. Some 
months might be expected to pass before all this could be done, 
and the Postmaster-General asked the country to have confidence 
in him and in the department. It would appear either that the 
country had the fullest confidence in Mr. Fawcett and his subor- 
dinates or else that it was highly indifferent to the establishment 
of a for it has waited one whole year with entire 
patience, and would, for anything that has been said to the con- 
trary, have endured the want still longer without complaint. It 
has certainly abstained from grumbling most a A good 
deal of this virtue has been easy enough to practise. The people 
who are best placed to get attention paid to their complaints are 
just those who could best afford to dispense with the parcels post 
altogether. Londoners and people who live in the great towns 
generally are served’ by a number of private delivery companies, 
who give them nearly all they can expect from the new develop- 
ment of the post. Even they, however, suffered a good deal of in- 
convenience if they wished to send parcels to one another or to 
friends in the country. On the whole, a have been patient 
because they knew that Mr. Fawcett would waste no time, and 
that the Post Office—which in spite of a certain number of failures 
is a model Government department—would do its best. Their 
confidence has been justified. The new post will begin to work on 
the 1st of August next, and a Treasury Warrant has been pub- 
lished to let all the world know how to avail themselves of it. 
The first thing adiscreet inquirer will to learn from the 
‘Warrant will be what he can send. He will find that, as far as 
size is concerned, he can use the parcels post to carry anything in 


reason. His package may be 3 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in, in girth, 
It may be longer provided it measures less round the thickest part, 
but length and girth together must not come to more than 6 ft. 
As there is no express prohibition against sending dead bodies— 
indeed the post is meant to be used for carrying game—it would 
appear from this that the corpse of a baby might be sent by Mr. 

awcett’s department for burial in the family vault from any part 
of the United Kingdom, including the Hebrides and the Channel 
Islands. There is, however, a limit of weight. No parcel will be 
carried which weighs more than seven pounds, As far, therefore, 
as weight and size are concerned, my can be sent by the 
parcels post, from a hat-box to an assegai—a blunted one of course 
—provided that it is not too heavy and does not offend against 
certain other regulations, Various articles are not to be sent at 
all. Those things which nobody can publish without coming 
under Lord Campbell’s Act the parcels will reject alto~ 
gether. Any ingenious person who thinks he can defraud Her 
oes revenue by making several parcels up into one will 
find himself mistaken. He will be liable to learn that his 
package has been undone, and to find that he has bought his 
postage-stamps to no purpose. Neither willa bladder or “ other 
membraneous substance containing liquid of any kind” be carried, 
nor live animals, nor, finally, anything which is likely to hurt the 
staff of the Post Office or spoil other parcels. such things 
escape immediate rejection, they will be p mower of afterwards as 
the Postmaster-General thinks fit. The parcel which is in all 
respects inoffensive will be carried, according to its weight, for a 
sum ranging from threepence for less than 1b, to a shilli 
for 7 lbs. 

Mr. Fawcett has taken care that the clerks who are to work 
the new department shall be troubled as little as possible with 
parcels which offend against the rules. The yearly returns of the Post 
Office show that it is of very little use to make regulations and ex- 
Ee the public to conform to them. It is forbidden to ‘send 

ive animals by the letter post; and yet a certain proportion of 
toads, frogs, white mice, and so forth are found among the letters 
in the boxes in the course of every twelvemonth. "Blectric toys 
and fireworks, bottles of medicine and over-ripe strawberries, 
tumble down through the opening under the portico at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and have to be got rid of. It would seem that 
the last mistake a sane person who wishes to send a letter would 
be likely to make would be to put no address on the envelope ; 
and yet hundreds of unaddressed letters are posted every year. 
The Warrant provides for making blunders and carelessness of 
this kind impossible in the els post. Every parcel will have 
to be handed to a clerk, who will see that it conforms to the 
rules. There is one exception to this regulation. The eighth 
article of the Warrant says that “The Postmaster-General may, 
if he thinks fit, from time to time authorize such officers 
as he may direct, to receive parcels for the post under such regu- 
lations and conditions as he may from time to time prescribe.” 
This article is a fairly good specimen of the whole warrant. The 
Postmaster-General promises in it to see that the convenience of 
the public is attended to; but he will not bind the office down to 
any tic rules. It obviously will be very convenient for 
everybody, and particularly for busy people who live in towns, to 
have as many agencies for the receipt of parcels as possible ; and 
accordingly Mr, Fawcett makes an elastic regulation which will 
allow the Post Office the utmost latitude. Throughout the whole 
Warrant there is a praiseworthy freedom from official pedantry. 
It is especially provided that the delivery of parcels shall in no 
case be allowed to disturb the ordinar fo service for letters. 
Again, a number of precise regulations have been drawn up speci- 
fying what is to be done with improperly addressed parcels, or 
= as are sent to be kept till called for, or as the warrant 

it:— 

(a) Parcels which are addressed to a pe office to be called for, orto a 
place beyond the limits of the free postal delivery of any town or distri 
or to a ship at any port of the United Kingdom, and which are not call 
within the respective times in this warrant specified in that 

ait, an 

(6) Parcels which cannot be delivered for want of a true direction, or by 
reason that the addressee is dead, or cannot be found, or has refused the 
same, or has refused to pay any charges thereon, or for any other sufficient 
reason, 

It may appear at first sight that there is something like a waste 
of words in the two clauses we have quoted. They have a 
superficial resemblance to the procés verbal of the French notary, 
which began by carefully specifying all the things which the police 
did not find on a certain mantelpiece, and ended by saying that 
that there was nothing on the mantelpiece at all. It a have 
been an economy of words to begin by saying so at once. The 
Postmaster-General might have simply said that such and such 
things would be done if for “ any sufficient reason” the parcels 
could not be delivered. But the warrant is right. In each of the 
cases specified, the public will know what the Post Office is bound 
to do, and meanwhile the saving clause provides for exceptional 
circumstances. If something of the sort were more commonly in- 
serted in rules and regulations for the army, we should have fewer 
complaints against the medical department, transport, and commis- 
sariat. If the doctors had had their hands free, our sick and 
wounded soldiers would not have been left without whisks to keep. 
off the mosquitoes, nor would the hospitals have been suppli 
with uneatable bread because the medical officers had to take what 
the Commissariat gave them, and the Commissariat had no alter- 
native but to serve out the garbage sent from England. What 
the Post Office will do with parcels which are to be kept til 
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called for, as a general rule, is to keep them for three weeks, or, if 
they are addressed to a ship at any port in the United Kingdom, 
for a month, at a charge of a penny a day, and then dispose of 
them if they are not taken away. Improperly addressed parcels 
and such as cannot be delivered will be returned to the sender 
if he can be found; but the Post Office will not bind itself to 
observe these rules if the ls become a nuisance. Nobody 
need expect the Post Office to keep fish which has begun 
to stink, or game which has got too high, or fruit after it has 
turned sour, or rancid butter. What exactly is to be done with 
thrown on the hands of the department we are not told, 
yond that they will be disposed of as seems best to the Post- 
master-General. 

parcels post wor a zealous and intelligent public department 
will be a considerable addition to the conveniences of life People 
in London will not perhaps benefit by it very appreciably, as they 
are already fairly well served by private Companies. But it will 
be of the greatest use to those who wish to send presents, or to busi- 
ness men who have samples to forward from one part of the country 
to the other. A certain amount of friction may be expected at 
starting, but the time which has been devoted to clearing the way 
ought to have reduced it toa minimum. It is also only fair to 
remember that in this branch of postal organization England is 
behind Continental countries, and has been able to profit by their 


experience, 


HOT WEATHER. 


T says much for the force of habit and for the acquired per- 
sistency of man that the business of life goes on at all in the 
hot days of which a few have lately been our portion. The 
natives of tropical countries are proverbially disinclined to exert 
themselves, In weather as warm as that which has lately 
visited us man feels inclined to revert to the ways of his 
earliest human ancestors, who are acknowledged on all sides to 
have first seen the sun in lands where the sun is uncommonly 
hot. Yet the great mundane movement is not perceptibly 
checked. Debates and elections and enormous public dinners 
and dances and parties are even more assiduously attended to 
than ever. This is a noble example of the vigour with which 
habit, a second nature, dominates the earlier nature that prompts 
us to be simply listless. If we listened to what the inner spirit 
sings, we should all go recklessly out of town. Newspapers 
would not be published; the Stock Exchange, that “ noisy 
middle market-place,” would be silent. Grass would grow in 
Belgravian streets. There would be a secession of the Plebs 
from Whitechapel and Seven Dials. Parliament would be left to 
the Irish members, who find their natural home in the lobbies. 
But man, being reasonable, insists on turning a deaf ear to the 
promptings of nature. The season continues to be at its height, 
and very many ladies and gentlemen must nightly lose a consider- 
able proportion of their natural weight. Industries of every sort 
are only plied more industriously, and the panting traveller turns 
for coolness to the fragrant shades of the Metropolitan Railway. 
So strong is the pressure of the struggle for social and material 
existence that persons who retain all the instincts of the forest- 
loving animal are compelled to remain in town, and to share in the 
strife out of which they cannot afford to drop. Such people 
begin to recognize a moral virtue in laziness, and regard the 
Lotus Eaters asthe only true examples of the perfect life. To their 
tired eyes a river flows by in the midst of Cheapside—a river with 
fleet, cool, green waters, bordered with poplarsand willows of asilvery 
y. They think of ancient waterside inns; of punts drifting down 
hames tributaries; of Swiss valleys near the snow and sweet 
with the breath and the tinkling beils of kine. The happiest of 
created things in a hot J uly day are surely cattle that stand knee- 
deep in clear water, regardless of the duty of grazing, and purely 
blessed in the mere contemplation of the fleeting stream. Why 
cannot we be with them, and, as far as indolence and contem- 
plativeness go, like them? Their pensive bliss resembles that which 
Aristotle attributes to his dreaming god, who sees in a vision the 
river of the world run away, and moves without the weariness of 
motion—dxivyros xvei. How truly admirable, how worthy of the 
philosopher, is (in warm weather) this conception of the supreme 
enjoyment ; what a contrast to the brawls, and loves, and huntings, 
pe enone Ae in which the anthropomorphic deities of barbarous 
men—Baal, and Zeus, and Odin—pass their strenuous leisure, 
Gods (the highly refined gods of Greek speculation) and some 
wise beasts, and wiser Brazilian savages, alone attain to the true 
conception of life in a typical July. The more energetic the 
race, the Jess it understands how to comport itself when the 
sweet of the year comes in. The Americans are much more 
‘warm, and even more struggling, than we. They are falling 
down in dozens from sunstroke as they go about “calling ” each 
other, on three hundred thousand tierces of lard, and selling bacon 
short. While “the bloody sun at noon,” as Coleridge calls it, 
beats down on Wall Street, our eager kinsmen occupy themselves 
with snatching at wealth from lard and tallow and the other pro- 
duce of that unclean beast, the hog. How unideal is this theory 
and practice of life, how unworthy of men with noble aims and 
clear views of the value of existence ! 
When a climate, usually temperate, like ours, does not “shun 
the madness of extremes,” of course the nation suffers considerably. 
It is unnecessary to recall the horrors of a long frost—the bursting 


pipes, the frequent fires, the want of water. A sultry July brings 
us other woes. People tell us, in such a season, to take proper 
steps for cooling ourselves and our houses, to imitate the devices. 
of dwellers in countries which are always warm, at least in sum- 
mer. In spite of this advice, and very naturally, the Briton 
sticks to his wonted customs and costume. Our houses are 
built for half-baked summers and winters; they _ keep the 
rain out with care and constant patching, and, when it is hot, 
they permit the heat to come in and stay in. The streets re- 
tain and reflect the glow, even after the sun has gone down.. 
We cannot have punkahs and fragrant wetted grass mattings, for 
obvious reasons. Who would pull the punkah? and who would 
ema tke matting to be used once ina dozen years? As to 
ress, — recommend white ducks, white flannels, white pug- 
garees, and, above all, the abandonment of the tall black hat. But 
an Englishman in town will never desert his black hat. He loves 
it, as a German, according to Heine, loves liberty, with an endur- 
ing, undemonstrative affection. As far as public interest or curi- 
osity goes, in a town like London a man may clothe himself as he 
—. We have seen an eccentric person parade Bond Street in 
eavy “ gsthetic” winter costume on a warm day, and no man, 
woman, nor child ed him. Any one may saunter down 
Piccadilly if he pleases in full cricket or lawn-tennis dress, 
or in the array of the Southern = or in a pith helmet, 
and he will not be annoyed by demonstrations of vulgar curi- 
osity. The only man whom we ever saw attract the notice of 
the London street public by his dress was a cl who had 
been at a Levee in a master’s gown, and who walked along Pall 
Mall bare-headed. People did turn round and look at him, and 
even at the Universities his want of a cap would have excited 
some little interest. No other costume, however odd and unusual, 
surprises the public in London. Yet few men find it convenient 
or worth while to adapt their dress to the weather when the 
weather is warm. Black frock-coats cling and burn like the shirt 
of Nessus, Other conventional black coats are about as convenient 
and as comfortable as a suit of chain armour. Tall hats crush the 
weary head and fever the aching brow, and “ black fierce shining 
leather bites and stings ” the fashionable feet. Curiously enough 
it is elderly gentlemen, as a rule, who break through the bonds of 
custom, and try to dress in accordance with the weather. The 
elderly and the stout are very fond of voluminous white waist- 
coats and ure daring in white hats. How pusillanimous or how 
attached to a feeling of social duty men are ma: ascer= 
tained by any philosopher who will collect the statistics of 
white and black ats in a walk from Piccadilly to —_ Bar. 
White hats and white waistcoats are not absolutely forbidden by 
any unwritten law, and yet how few persons comparatively have 
the heart to wear them! They seem to mark a man as mildly 
eccentric and peculiar, or as past that period of life in which public 
opinion about such matters is of any importance. , 

The real reason, however, which prevents people from dressing 
in a decently tropical manner when the weather recalls the tropics 
is not far to seek. No man can tell how the warmest English 
day may end. Dressed in the highly-recommended white ducks. 
or white flannels, the advocate of rational dress would feel very. 
uncomfortable in a thunderstorm, or on the sudden arrival of a 
bitter and howling east wind. These events are far too common 
to make any really thin and cool attire possible in England. We 
have for a day or half a day weather as warm as that which 
scorches New York, and then we are suddenly drenched and 
frozen. Caution, in such circumstances, is the better part ; and 
the stout ordinary costume of the Englishman is really that best 
adapted to his environment. 

In matters of eating we might certainly be more sensible. But 
in all affairs of this important sort the character and prejudices of 
the “ good plain cook” have to be consulted before all thi 
She despises salads; and, in such warm weather, who has 

to contend with his cook? Her limited but powerful 
intellect is concentrated on huge roasted legs of mutton and rounds 
of beef, and similar delicacies of all seasons. Now it is always 
difficult, if not impossible, to strive with cooks. Their position is 
impregnable; above all it is impregnable in hot weather, and 
their ignorance is of the kind which the Church not ooey 
describes as “invincible.” The ordinary middle-class Engli 
cuisine is the same all the year round. Alike to cooks are tide 
and time—December’s frost and July’s prime. The only resource 
is to live on strawberries and bread, which, like the working-man’s 
pint of beer, “ do not over-stimulate.” In matters of drink people 
are more their own masters. If cooks bore the sway, they would pro- 
bably send up boiling whisky toddy at luncheon, when the 
thermometer is at eighty. Todo so would be to act incharacter. But 
“ man is man, and master of his drink,” as Mr. Tennyson says, or 
something to that effect. It is not difficult in an age of aérated 
waters and light Bordeaux wines (falsely so called) to discover and 
combine the “ modest quenchers” that Mr. Frederick Bayham’s 
soul desired. For the rest, we must suffer and be strong. To 
read, or write, or go out in the evening, or walk into the city, is 
to achieve a moral conquest over self. If self—“the empirical 
self,” as Hegelians call it—had his own way, the business of the 
world would stand still on hot days, and it is practically acknow- 
ledged that this would not be for the world’s advantage. Pro- 
bably the wet dripping summers which are the farmer's bane 
make London Prony 2 Bae than the summers in which the 
heated streets never cool, and the sun rises hot and red after an 
inadequate dip in the waters of ocean. 
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THE STOCK MARKETS OF THE PAST HALF-YEAR. 


bi greene and brokers upon the Stock Exchange, with touch- 
ing unanimity, declare that the past half-year has been one 
of the worst in their recollection. They speak, of course, from 
their own point of view, meaning not so much that the six months 
have been exceptionally unfavourable to the investor as that they 
have brought singularly little income to the members of the Stock 
Exchange. A broker who does a large investment business, and 
may be fairly regarded as a representative of his class, states that 
his commissions for the past half-year are about one-third less 
than those of the first half of 1882. And doubtless speculative 
brokers—that is, brokers who deal chiefly for speculators—have 
suffered much more severely, The Clearing-House returns for 
Stock Exchange settling days hardly bear out this statement of 
the case. In the first three months of the year, indeed, there is a 
very marked falling-off in the amouat of bills, cheques, Xc., 
passed through the Clearing House upon settling days—in some 
cases as much as one-third—compared with the corresponding 
days of last year. But in the second three months the falling-off is 
much less considerable. It is to be borne in mind, however, that in 
the second quarter of 1882 there was a great decline in business on 
the Stock Exchange, owing partly to the collapse of speculation 
in Paris, and partly to the Egyptian mutiny. ‘The first effect of 
the panic in Paris was to increase business on the London Stock 
Exchange, as Parisian speculators were anxious to sell as much as 
they could where there was still a market for the securities they 
had bought. But, after a while, this increase of business came to 
a stop, and then the depression was intensified by the course of 
events in Egypt. Consequently, we find a great falling-off in busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange in the first quarter of the current 
year, compared with the first quarter of last year; whereas the 
falling-off is very much slighter in the second quarter, if we judge 
by the Clearing-House returns for Stock Exchange settling days. 
But even on Stock Exchange settling days a large proportion of 
the bills, cheques, &c., passed through the Clearing House have 
reference to business not connected with the Stock Exchange. 
Consequently, when Stock Exchange transactions decline in num- 
ber and amount as they did in the second quarter of last year, the 
cheques representing them that are passed through the Clearing 
House bear a largely diminished proportion to the total clearings, 
and, as a matter of course, a further decline in these transactions is 
appreciably very much smaller in the returns. However this may 
be, the falling-off in business is undoubtedly great, and the com- 
plaints of brokers and dealers are more general than they have been 
since the first half of 1879, which was perbaps the period of greatest 
depression for an entire generation. A little reflection will show 
it to be natural that there should be a falling-off. The collapse 
of speculation in Paris last year has been intensified this year 
by several causes. The disorder in the finances of France, the 
magnitude of the French floating debt, and the uncertainties of the 
railway question have all weighed upon the Paris Bourse, and 
prevented a revival of speculation there; while the new policy of 
colonial expansion upon which France has entered has alarmed 
the frequenters of the Bourse. They see that a war with China 
may arise any day, and that it may be the prelude to international 
complications which may have serious consequences for the country. 
Speculation in France, therefore, is for the moment at a stand- 
still, and even investment is checked by the general feeling of un- 
easiness that prevails. Moreover, the conversion of the Five per 
Cents, though in itself a wise and proper measure, has not been 

leasing to the holders of Rentes; and there has been therefore a 
| fall in the price of Rentes, which has caused serious losses 
to all who were obliged to cell. At the same time the American 
Stock Exchanges have been greatly depressed. Railway construc- 
tion in the United States for several years past had been overdone, 
and in consequence there has been a creation of new railway secu- 
rities to an extent entirely exceeding the capacity of the country 
to buy them up. In Europe there exists a well-founded distrust 
of new American railway securities, and therefore the promoters 
and makers of these new lines have been unable to dispose of the 
new securities as they used to do in former years. The result is 
that the supply of railway securities on the American Stock 
Exchanges far exceeds the demand, and there has been a fall in all 
securities without exception. This has caused heavy losses in 
America and in Europe, and has checked all dealing in American 
securities of every kind. Above and beyond all these causes is 
the long-continued agricultural depression, which for the moment 
has disabled landowners and farmers alike from investing. It 
would be strange, then, if there were not a pause in the business 
of the Stock Exchange, and we can well believe that the com- 
plaints of dealers and brokers are not unfounded, 

Yet, if we turn to the Stock Exchange Official List, and com- 
pare prices at the end of the half-year with prices at the end 
of December, we shall be surprised to see how little change has 
occurred. There has been a fall in Consols, indeed, of about 15s. 

r cent., chiefly owing to the apprehension that a reduction of 
interest to 2} per cent. would be effected much earlier than it is 
at all probable that it will be. But in home railway securities, 
although there is likewise a slight fall, it is trifling upon the 
whole. The only great fall in the six months is in the Deferred 
stock of the Great Northern Railway Company, in which it is over 
14 percent. On the other hand, there is a rise in North British 
stock of over 3 per cent., and in North Staffordshire of nearly as 
much, In the Deferred’ stock of the London, Brighton, and South 


Coast Railway Company there is also a rise; but during the six 
months the price of this stock has fluctuated very widely and very 
rapidly, it being a highly speculative stock, and not governed by the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. So far as home salhwor 
securities are concerned, then, the changes of the six months are 
but slight. In the earlier part of the year it was feared that the 
agricultural depression would be aggravated by the heavy rains of 
the autumn, and the small acreage that was sown with winter 
wheat. But since the fine weather has set in the hope has sprung 
up that at last we have come to the end of the long series of bad 
agricultural seasons, and that we may expect to see a series of 
good seasons in which the farmers will recover the losses of the past 
few years; that, in consequence, trade will revive, and the Rail- 
way Companies will earn so much as to be able to increase their 
dividends, Although, then, speculation is dormant for the time 
being, and very little investment is going on in railway or other 
securities, the Edie of home railway stocks are unwilling to sell. 
They hope that by and by their property will improve with 
the improvement of agriculture and the growth of trade, and 
in the meantime they are content with the return which it gives 
them. In American railway securities, on the contrary, there 
has been a considerable fall. Illinois Central stock, which is 
perhaps the most largely held of all in England, and as to 
which the confidence of English investors is greatest, has fallen 
nearly 8 per cent.; New York Central has declined about 8} per 
cent.; while in the more speculative American stocks, like 
Wabash Ordinary, the fall is as much as 16 per cent, In forei 
stocks, on the other hand, there is generally speaking a rise, The 
chief exceptions are French Five per Cents, which have fallen 
6} per cent., and Egyptian stocks, in which the fall has been 
from about two to three per cent. The cause of the fall in French 
Five per Cents is obvious; the interest has been reduced in the 
meantime Ios, per cent., or fully one-tenth. The fall in Egyptian 
stocks is due mainly to the outbreak of cholera in Igypt. 
No doubt the mere outbreak of cholera would not have had so 
great an effect, but that in this stock, as an exception, there 
has been a large speculation for the rise. It will be recollected 
that a year ago the mutiny led to a panic and a very heavy fall of 
prices. As soon as the war came to an end, however, the numerous 
capitalists throughout Europe, who have so long been considerably 
interested in Egypt, have been buying the stocks largely, and 
prices have been steadily rising. But the public suffered so much 
from the panic of Jast year that they have not followed the lead of 
the capitalists as they usually do, and consequently the market 
has been without that steady support which would resist a cause 
of depression like the outbreak of cholera. 

Upon the whole, then, it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
absence of speculation and the little business doing upon the Stock 
Exchange, prices have remained exceedingly steady throughout 
the halt-year. The chief exception is found in the market for 
American Railway Securities, which, as we explained above, is 
disturbed by special causes—by the distrust of European investors 
and the over-supply of stock in America. As regards the future, 
much depends upon the coming harvest. If the harvests of the 
world are as oualen they now promise to be, the wealth of the world 
will be largely increased, all classes will be able to save, and with 
increased savings there will naturally ensue an upward movement 
in prices, And if the stimulus to trade that is sure to be given by a 
really good harvest should lead to a new outburst of speculation, 

rices may bound forward in asurprising manner. If, on the other 
land, the harvests should be spoiled by bad weather at the critical 
moment, prices must fall. As we have seen, during the past six 
months investors have been observing an expectant attitude. 
They ere not buying afresh to any large extent, but neither are 
they selling what they hold. Apparently they are waiting to 
see how the harvests will turn out and what will be the course 
of trade. If the harvests are good, there will be new investments ; 
if they are bad, there will almost surely be heavy sales by many 
who have held on until now. Another cause that will greatly 
influence the course of prices is foreign politics. If there should 
be a war between France and China, there will inevitably be a fall 
of prices in Paris, which can hardly oceur without causing a fall 
in ro also. And if the war should last for any length of 
time, and should lead to international complications, there may 
be further falls, and even a severe panic. If, on the contrary, 

ace should be preserved in Europe, and the difficulty between 
Poaae and China be amicably settled, both investors and specu- 
lators will recover courage, and the probability is that prices 
will rise. The probability will become a certainty if at the 
same time the harvests are good. It is not merely that the out- 
break of war in any direction would arouse fears of its extension ; 
it would also lead to borrowing by the belligerent Governments, 
and thus abstract capital from the stock markets, and still further 
accentuate the ouvaee of stock as compared with the de- 
mand. The future of the money market, likewise, will exercise 
an influence upon the prices of stocks. The money market itself, 
however, will be chietly influenced by the harvests and by forei 

litics. If the harvests are good all over Europe, there will 
ess need for large imports of food from the United States and 
other distant countries, and therefore the European money markets 
will be less disturbed. In the long run, no doubt, really good 
harvests must lead to improved trade, and improved trade will 
give rise to a demand for additional capital, which in its turn will 
check the rise in Stock Exchange securities. But this influ- 
ence will not make itself felt for some time, and the first result of 
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good harvests will rather be to infuse fresh courage into investors 
and speculators alike, and lead to the impression that all industrial 
undertakings without exception, and more particularly railways, 
will earn larger dividends and be worth higher prices, 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1883. 


WE have never expected much from the Architectural Room 
of the Royal Academy, and the moderation of our expecta- 
tions has often saved us from disappointment. But there is a 
limit to all things, even to patience, and we must decline— 
however high may be the quality of the several contributions—to 
recognize the side, end, and bit of a room garnished with archi- 
tectural drawings as the typical representative of our present 
architecture. There may be more than one reason for the defi- 
ciency which is so glaring at Burlington House. We can refer to 
one which is freely pointed at. Architecture having both its 
artistic and its practical side, architects sometimes—and most legi- 
timately—work by way of partnership; and one who is a member of 
a firm can be elected to the Academy irrespectively of his partner. 
It so happened that in 1882 an architect thus situated tendered his 
designs as a member of the Academy, but sent them to Burlington 
House in the name of his firm, and these were rejected. It is not 
for us to discuss whether the Academy which rejected or the 
architect who found himself excluded were in the right. The 
practical result of this contretemps has been that the exhibition is 
again deprived of the contributions of this architect ; while the 
sum total of drawings by members of the Society amounts this 
year, in addition to several sketches of internal decoration, a 
chimney-piece, and a roof adapted ta an existing quadrangle, to 
three public buildings, one house, and one church. If Acade- 
micians and Associates themselves do so little to enrich the annual 
gathering, they cannot expect any overwhelmingly strong support 

m outsiders. 

In fact, while there are annually architectural drawings on 
show, an annual architectural exhibition can hardly be said to 
exist. There was a time within legal memory when there was an 
independent Exhibition of Architecture in London, conducted with 
considerable spirit, but never successful on the side of protit. No 
special architectural exhibition, indeed, can be profitable, except 
at the cost of being scientifically worthless ; for that which the 
genteel mob enjoys is gaudy, picturesque landscape presentments 
of buildings such as Mr. Allom used to purvey, with trees very 

m and geraniums very red, carriages, parasols, running dogs 
ooking over their shoulders, and so forth. But what the archi- 
tect wants are plans and sections and geometrical elevations. 
The pen-and-ink treatment, of which, with characteristic vari- 
ations, Pugin, Street, and Burges, as now Mr. Norman Shaw, 
have been masters, was a noticeable improvement upon the water 
colours ; but, while in all probability the ignorant still continued 
to prefer the pictures, the instructed could only accept these 
tives with reservations. So the point at which we arrive 

is that, if there is to be an architectural exhibition of solid and 


. serious value, it must be something as unlike what can be found 


in the Royal Academy or the Grosvenor Gallery as the Patent 
Museum is unlike the bric-a-brac rooms at the South Kensington 
Museum, It must be something gravely practical, with plans, 

, under the control of 
the Institute of Architects, and held in contempt of May and its 
frivolities. . 

We must, however, turn to what we have got at the Academy. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, in his House in Cadogan Square (1124), has 
been successful in producing a varied sky-line out of a group of 

bles of nearly the same altitude. The City of London School, 
by Messrs, Davis and Emmanuel, which occupies so conspicuous a 

on the Thames Embankment close to Blackfriars Bridge 


( 136), labours under the incongruity which exists between its 
“florid Italianizing front and the plain and almost Tudor structure 


“to the rear. Mr. J. J. Stevenson’s Kensington Court (1149) 
is a square of almost grandiose Queen Anne buildings. The 
“Owens College, Manchester, proposed extension, including museums 
‘and principal entrance gateway, by Mr. Waterhouse (1156), is a 
scholarly if not stately conception, recalling his Natural History 
Museum of London. The Turner Memorial, Liv 1, also by 
Mr. Waterhouse (1191), is in Perpendicular. We should like it 
better if an over-tall round tower could be ped. Mr. Paice’s 
Lowder Memorial Clergy Home (1189) wants character. Messrs. 
Ernest George and Peto marry t and Renaissance in 
their Harrington Gardens (1201), while Mr. E. Robert Robson con- 
trives ina London School (1207) to introduce Tudor, Renaissance, 
and Queen Anne. The new Municipal Buildings, Glasgow, by 
Mr. William Young (1204, 1206), are a huge and pompous Italian 
ile. Mr. Basil Champneys, in his Harper Trust Girls’ Schools, 
ford (1205), adopts Dutch Renaissance. Mr. Saxon Snell’s 
Hospital for the Sick Poor, Marylebone (1206), is a large building 
of many members, which must be jndged from practical considera- 
tions. The quiet breadth of Mr. J. N. Johnston’s Tudor Country 
House, Newton Surmaville, Yeovil (1199), is refreshing. We 
also like Mr. T. G. Jackson’s Tudor Thorne House, also near 
Yeovil (1211), though not so much as that of Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. John Douglas’s Gate House, Eccleston Hill, Eaton (1236), 
tes the roof and spirelets. : 

~The ecclesiastical contributions are scanty. The spirelet is too 
feeble for Mr. Knill Freeman’s otherwise meritorious new Church 


at Tong, Lancashire (1129). In the interior of St. Thomas, Brent- 
wood (1151), Mr. Ernest Lee judiciously concentrates effect on 
the east end. Mr. Brooks’s St. Peter's, at St, Leonard’s-on-Sea 
(1158, 1157), has Mr. Brooks’s characteristic merits, only the 
central apology for a steeple is puny for its function. The tower 
and spire of Mr. Pearson’s St. Stephen, at Bournemouth (1161), 
are boldly thrown up and ly proportioned, reminding us 
of S. Pierre, at Caen. Mr. J.O. Scott exhibits the sumptuous 
iconostasis (1160) which he has placed in the Greek Church, Bays- 
water. Mr. Stevenson, in his Free Church at Perth (1168), 
adopts the Crown Imperial steeple. Mr. Ernest George cultivates 
mountain simplicity in his church at Tarasp, Engadine (1192). 
The Chancel of the Church of the Sacred Heart, at Exeter, by 
Messrs. Leonard Stokes and ©, E. Ware (1208), may be com- 
mended, as well as a Middle Pointed minster, St. Gregory's 
Monastic Church, Downside, Bath (1217), by Messrs. Dunn and 
Hansom. Mr. H, W. Brewer's design for an Organ to be placed 
between the nave and chancel of a parish church (1210) is a 
Fae gene. but unpractical composition. The organ, huge in 
ulk, and — with Late Pointed woodwork, stands on a vast 
open round arch with Gothic mouldings. Mr. Edis’s Memorial 
Church and Mausoleum, Rufford (12:8), is an ‘English-looking 
building, quiet, low, and broad. 

Among the minor exhibitions of the year there is one in Conduit 
Street which has peculiar interest for ecclesiologists. Mr. 
Tinworth’s career has curious points of resemblance to that of 
the late James Redfern of Hartington. They both were entirely 
se]f-made men, in whom the love of art was born and bred in 
spite of the unpropitious atmosphere in which the young days of 
both were spent—Redfern in a bleak village high up among the 
Peak bills, and Mr. Tinworth in the slums of Lambeth. Both 
placed themselves among that most meritorious class of artists 
who work in concert—architects especially of the ecclesiastical 
school—and both of them won: laurels in the revival of those 
crowded scenes of Scripture history for which the Flemish and 
Spanish reredoses of Late Pointed and Early Renaissance date 
give such ample scope. Mr. Tinworth, indeed, exhibits little else, 
if we except his noteworthy Doulton Fountain. The difference 
between them is, that Redfern worked in stone, while Mr. 
Tinworth, attached as he is to Mr. Doulton, prefers terra-cotta. 
Curiously, too, Street was able to give to each the opportunity of 
displaying on a large scale his special gifts—to Redfern in the 
— reredos of St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street, and to 

. Tinworth in that of York Minster. 

Mr. Tinworth’s works are inspired. with an evident spirit of 
reverence and the intense realization of his subjects. He has much 
spirit, and he creates crowds without losing himself in them, 
while the Divine central Figure is always conspicuous, calm, and 
dignified. His deticiency—one which is natural with those to 
whom life began with no roseate sky or balmy air, but who have 
had to fight their way through the grim difficulties of a straitened 
existence in the gloomy back streets of a big town—seems to be a 
deficiency of humour. The presence of humour, if he allows it to 
master him, may no doubt bea difficulty to a Scriptural artist ; but 
its absence is equally a drawback to any artist with whom scenes 
of human life of any description are the theme of his invention. It 
may be owing to this grave temperament that Mr. Tinworth’s male 
faces are too much moulded on one type—long faces with straight 
cheeks and massive noses, while the brows are so undercut as to 
give the eyes a somewhat unpleasant stare. This may perha 
arise from the artist's truthful realism. The actors were chiefly 
Jews, and so he thought himself bound to make them look like 
Jews. When he introduces a negro the African physiognomy is 
most conspicuous. But in such cases picturesqueness and variety 
must assert their claim to temper literal realism. A proportion of 
round or broad faces and some turned-up noses would greatly 


lighten the groups. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN PERSIA.* 


OE merit of this work is that it was not written with a pur- 
pose or to prop any falling or favourite theory. The writer 
is neither an antiquary, nora journalist, nor a politician. When he 
had passed all his medical examinations and was in want of em- 

loyment, he chanced to light on an advertisement issued by the 
Persian Telegraph Department; and so to Persia he went as 
medical officer on that establishment, and served there for fifteen 
years. In this space of time he resided in succession at the chief 
towns of Teheran, Shiraz, and Isfahan. He rode post across the 
country in various directions in the discharge of his duties. Once 
he was captured by robbers, and got away from them safe after 
some exciting adventures. His position entitled him to be treated 
with some consideration by governors and local authorities, and 
his professional skill procured entrance into apartments which 
would have been closed to Englishmen of higher rank, He is 
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evidently a man of iutelligence and observation, and his remarks 
on native manners and peculiarities are generally discriminating 
and candid. Though without any previous foundation of Oriental 
lore, he managed to pick up quite enough of the vernacular after a 
reasonable time to dispense with helps and interpreters. His 
glossary has had the advantage of revision and supplement by 
Mr. Guy le Strange, one of the joint editors and translators of 
that amusing Persian play the Vizir of Lankuran, But it would 
have been well if this revision had nm given to the Persian 

rases scattered over the text. Furder for farda, to-morrow, 

‘ager for Tajjir, a merchant, sale-ab for sailab, a torrent, are 

inexcusable. hock ber ser um means, no doubt, “ashes on my 
head,” but Khak ba sir-am would look a little better in writing. 
Neither is Yemeen-u-doulat a title signifying “the sword of the 
State.” Yemeen or yamin is “ strength ” or “ justice,” and oftener 
“the right hand,” in composition. We do not expect from a 
‘doctor, suddenly projected from hospitals and class-rooms into 
the heart of the Persian Empire, the finish and accuracy of the 
late Professor Palmer, but errors such as the above might easily 
hhave been avoided. However, the author did get below the sur- 
face of things, and without lecturing, preaching, or propounding 
‘chimeras or strange remedies, he has incidentally told us much 
about the government of the Shah, the products of the country, 
and the amusements and life of the population, 

The government and the subjects of the Shah are just what 
they were in the days of Morier and Hajji Baba. “ There is 
plenty of decay,” says the author happily, “ but there is very little 
change.” As regards roads and bridges and all that concerns 
material advancement, the country has positively gone back since 
the time of Shah Abbass, or for two hundred years. Punishments 
are grotesque, nominal, or excessive. An offender, detected in the 
act of breaking the telegraph wire, was seen by Dr. Willis nailed 
by the ear to one of the posts,“ as a warning” to others, the 
Governor said ; but the wretch was released before his due time at 
the intercession of Coionel Pierson. The bastinado flourishes in 
unabated force, but its application is practically mitigated if the 
culprit can afford to pay. Robbers are beheaded, or blown from 

Ds, Or See | walled up alive. Some offenders were placed 
inside a pillar which was afterwards filled with loose earth, and 
then the head was set in a cast of plaster which, if thick enough, 
would have ended all suffering in a few minutes. Whether by 
design or accident the mortar did not “ set,” and the miserable 
men were alive and crying for water at the end of two days. This 
was as latq as 1877, and Dr. Willis saw the pillars at the 
time, if he did not actually witness the execution. As to the 
prevalence of mudakhil or perquisites, answering to the Indian 
dusturt, the writer's experience leaves no doubt. Every official 
looks to this as the main source of his income. A worse feature 
is the practice of squeezing rich and respectable men adopted by 
the sons, nephews, and delegates of the Shah. When any one 
grows opulent, builds a new house, introduces a new kind of cul- 
tivation, acquires flocks and herds, or makes any display of his 
wealth, he is expected to disgorge at the bidding of high autho- 
rities. It never seems to cross the mind of the Persian ruler any 
amore than it does that of an English Radical, that the sanctity of 

rivate property is the foundation of national wealth. Dr. Willis 

ved through the famine occasioned two years of drought. 
Rich men, no doubt, did what was done more generously by 
Hindus and Mahommedans in the Indian famines of 1866, 1874, 
1877. They fed their dependents and their families and laid in 
stores, and the inhabitants of Isfahan showed some intelligent 
forethought. But the sufferings of the masses were terrible, and 
the estimate made by other writers of deaths reaching to half a 
anillion must be taken to measure the scantiness of the population 
rather than the character of the visitation. A similar calamity in 
India, met as it was in Persia, or, more correctly speaking, not met 
at all by the Government, would have swelled the deaths over a 
similar area to millions. It is tolerably clear that the via prima 
salutis was opened by the English Committee of Relief. Left to 
an improvident despotism or to spasmodic or unorganized charity, 
the southern and central provinces of Persia would have been 
depopulated for a generation or two, 
fet it may be doubted whether in ordinary times the lot of 
the Persian peasant, shopkeeper, or merchant is a very unhappy 
one. Provisions are fairly cheap and abundant, and wherever 
water can be stored in tanks or in underground conduits orchards 
flourish, vegetables grow, and corn ripens. Once or twice the 
cauthor speaks of grass and turf as a novelty, and laments the 
‘gradual denudation of trees. It is every one’s business to cut 
down, ravage, and destroy. It is nobody’s business to replant. 
Even in the northern provinces, where moisture is abundant and 
fine timber is to be found and wild flowers spring in profusion, 
there seems no attempt to husband the natural resources of the 
country. But for its excessive warmth, life at Shiraz would 
not be unpleasant. Ice is cheap and within the reach of every 
‘one but the very lowest. On the whole, however, the residence 
at Isfahan, or Julfa, its suburb, seems to have had the most 
attractions, The table of wages for the servants would contrast 
favourably with those of an Indian official upon a salary of 400 
Tu a month. Five horses were kept, and game, poultry, and 
other necessaries were cheap. We are sorry to find author 
ing in unfavourable terms of the Armenian community of 
ulfa. They are thrifty and accumulate wealth. But in ciean- 
lineas they cannot compare with the Persians; in ignorance they 
are quite on a par with the natives; only a few of the priests are 


well educated, and both laity and clergy constantly get drunk | 


and shock true believers as well as the foreigner and the fire 


worshipper. 

A en doctor is no rarity in the East, and Dr. Willis, like 
most Englishmen, tried his hand with the gun and the spear. We 
are not disposed to rate his performances highly. He allowed a 
flock of wild to fly away unharmed, because, as he was ap- 

roaching under cover of a herd of cattle,the birds seemed to him to 

have just like tame ones, A friend was taken by him to shoot 
in aswamp alive with snipe,and was very nearly lost in a deep hole; 
like one of the characters in the Tommie Beg Shertings, he failed 
in stalking antelope, while one of the grandsons of the King, 
getting rid of loose riding-boots and a heavy coat, made a lucky 
shot and bagged a black buck. At quail-shooting he was more 
successful ; but the climax of failure was reached in an attempt 
to kill the wild boar after the Anglo-Indian fashion, in spite of 
excellent instruction given by a captain who had evidently seen 
something of this exciting sport, either in the Deccan or Bengal 
(we are aot told which), and had brought from India an armoury 
of bamboo spears with heads as keen as razors. The Doctor 
and his friends headed the boars, chased sows, speared squeakers, 
charged from different directions at one and the same animal, 
cannonaded against each other, fell into ditches, behaved like 
genuine muffs, and appeared greatly pleased when no one was 
seriously hurt. These and similar expeditions usually ended in a 
dinner and supper, and Dr. Willis expatiates, somewhat in the 
style of the Arabian Nights, on the delicacies of the Persian 
cuisine. Pilaus of mutton and fowls smothered in rice; par- 
tridges served with a sauce of pomegranates and pounded walnuts ; 
lambs stuffed with pistachios; dumplings of mincemeat, highly 
flavoured and wrapped in vine leaves; new potatoes; quails and 
asparagus; kabobs neatly skewered and served hot; meat balls; 
curries; confections, jams, and sweetmeats; sour curds, well 
known as the yaourt—these and other dishes bear testimony to 
the hospitality of princes and to the skill of the chef, and excite 
very different feelings from the vile messes and the rancid fat 
which repelled Mr. O’Donovan in his stay at Merv. Princes and 
captains, doctors and Mirzas, all sat down to the same repast, with 
flat bread for cakes as in the A£neid, and, like Dandie Dinmont in 
the gaol at Portanferry or one of Homer's heroes, said nothing 
good or bad till the dinner was over. Of course these copious 
entertainments are only given and enjoyed by the higher classes. 
But in fruits and vegetables Persia seems far to surpass India. 
They form the staple food of the common people, and have this 
merit—that they appear to be eaten in vast quantities with im- 
punity. Cucumbers, spinach, abnormal cabbages, white radishes, 
vegetable marrows, melons of half a dozen kinds, are within the 
reach of peasant, shopkeeper, and labourer. And to grapes of 
thirty varieties and apricots in profusion may be added mo | 
English fruits, save currants, raspberries, and gooseberries. We 
have an excellent account of the process of making the wine of 
Shiraz. A friendly Moolla was fond of wine if it could be pro- 
cured and drunk without offence to his co-religionists, and the 
Doctor was persuaded to allow the whole process to take place at 
his own house. Vast pains were taken to ensure secresy and 
success. Huge jars were thoroughly scoured. Thirty-five mules 
brought 8,400 lbs. weight of grapes to the Doctor at midnight. 
‘The grapes were trodden out for ee hours, all overripe 
fruit, hes, or foreign substances being removed; not a drop 
of water was added to the must; and the key was carefully 
turned in the door. The Hadji or Moolla showed himself an ade 
in testing the fermentation, letting the gas escape, stirring up 
liquor with his bare arm, removing all impurities, and dividing 
the produce into the dry variety for immediate use and the fruity 
sort intended for keeping. When the whole process had been gone 
through, the Moolla got one-third and the Doctor the remainder, 
amounting to fourteen hundred bottles, at about 5$d. a bottle. 
This wine is most heady when new. After nine years it is like 
virgin sberry, light and astringent, but still strong in body. 

ot less interesting is the description of the kanaats or conduits 

of water which lead from the hills to the plains. The tunnels’or 
conduits are covered, and are about four feet in height and two 
in width. There are wells or openings every twenty, fifty, or 
eighty yards. As the channels are subterranean, water is not lost 
by heat and evaporation or theft, but dry and disused channels 
are dangerous to men and horses; and Dr. Willis records one or 
two accidents from this cause. Most of these kanaats are full of 
fish, and there was never any difficulty in procuring a supply for 
the table by dropping some cocculus indicus into # well-hole. 
It is an old re that water is attended by prosperity every- 
where in Persia. But the varieties of climate are not easily 

t over. The winter is far more severe than in our own High- 
fands ; the rainfall is not tropical; the spring and summer 
come with a rush; and it seems idle to talk about develop- 
ing resources or attracting English capital to a country where 
every one lies habitually without compunction, and where, save 
in seasons of scarcity, all ordinary wants are easily supplied. 
Yet we are glad to notice any sign of improvement. Vaccination 
is supplan inoculation and is “happily appreciated.” The 
Shah has established a close season for game, not before it was 
wanted. And the cultivation of the poppy and manufacture of 
opium are on the increase. Here the Ryots have shown them- 
selves perfect masters of the art of adulteration, and the great 
difficulty is for the manufacturers to get the pure product. Persian 
opium was selling in London at sixteen shillings a pound; and itis 
remarkable that, without any interference on the part of an ini- 
quifous Indian Government, Persians of both sexes are now in the 
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habit of consuming half a grain or so a head a day “ without any 
ill effects.” The country round Isfahan is ye becoming an 
enormous poppy garden. But it will be some time before the drug 
can compete in purity and strength with the products of Ghazi- 
pore and Patna. 

There are many other topics which deserve notice. A piece of 
rather profane poetry should have been excised; but it 1s quite 
clear that a resident in a strange land, by mixing with the people, 
using his senses, and taking careful notes, can accumulate material 
to write a very readable bovk. It may not help political prophets 
to propound the fate of Persia. There are not wanting passages to 
show the author's opinion about undue Russian influence, though 
there is really nothing in the central or southern parts of Persia to 
tempt annexation. But, as far as an opinion can be formed from 
this and other recent works, no immediate or startling change is 
likely to take place. Men will still travel in Persia by post, and 
women or invalids will use the takht-i-rawan or litter. The ordi- 
nary Persian will consume vast quantities of rice, melons, and 
fruit. The bastinado will be liberally applied. Englishmen, if 
thay cannot establish a paramount influence at Teheran, will still 
be valued and respected; and the Shah will bestow the order of 
the Lion and the Sun on favoured persons, and spend a large 
portion of his moderate revenues fn pretending to drill an army 
that would never stand for one quarter of an hour before either 
Sikh or Cossack, 


SAINTSBURY’S SPECIMENS OF FRENCIL LITERATURE.* 


M* SAINTSBURY’S Short History of French Literature 
has been received with deserved favour in England, France, 
and America. Probably there is no better brief history of French 
literature in any language ; probably there is none so good. The 
limits of the work did not permit Mr. Saintsbury to give extracts 
from writers later than Froissart, and the purpose of this new 
volume is to supply the deficiency by an arranged and annotated 
series of specimens. Mr, Saintsbury has not attempted, he tells 
us, to cull the “ beauties ” of any author, nor has he brought to- 
gether his own favourite pieces. “To make the whole a sutlicient 
tableau of the various achievements of French literature from the 
literary point of view has been the main thing considered.” Mr, 
betes has succeeded, we think, like Mr. Squeers by the limited 
pull at the milk-and-water with which he regaled bis pupils, in 
giving readers “ just enough to make them want more.” More is, 
of course, within their reach. Inglish people who know French 
commonly confine their studies to modern novels. If they dip 
into this book, and glance through the passages from Commines, 
for example, or Montaigne, they are likely, if they have any lite- 
rary sense at all, to ask for more, and to go to the original sources. 
Younger readers who, like younger readers in general, are pre- 
paring for examinations, will find their toils lightened by the 
charm and interest of the selected passages. 

The labour and “ifficulty of selecting are, of course, very con- 
siderable. Thus Mr. Saintsbury says, rather to our surprise, that 
“ Racine is undoubtedly a greater name in French literature than 
Alfred de Musset. But, as Racine wrote in a style which has few 
variations,” a single extract suflices for the great name, whereas 
Musset is illustrated in four lyrica. We confess that, to our mind, 
a chorus or a fragment of a chorus from Zsther might well have 
been added to the scene here extracted from Piédre. Sometimes, 
and wisely, Mr. Saintsbury gives an example which is but a 
curiosity, like his extract from Robertet (ob. 1522). This 
Robertet wrote in a Latinized style of the most pedantic and 
execrable character,- the style which Rabelais satirized. The 
specimen is the more necessary as historians of Rabelais _persis- 
tently accuse him of having attacked the writers of the DPiéiade, 
Ronsard and Du Bellay, who were small boys, and innocent of 
literature when the great Pantagruel is said to have moved forth 
against them. 

In selecting from the poets Mr. Saintsbury had a danger 
on either hand. If he chose the well-inown examples, the 
wise critic was sure to exclaim that these were already oe to 
every one who had but turned over Crépet’s collection. If, on the 
other hand, he went further afield and gathered less familiar 
blossoms, the wise critic was sure to ask why the best known and 
most favourite verses had been neglected. Lowcan you give any- 
thing of Ronsard’s without the sonnet translated by Thackeray, 
and “ Mignonne, allons voir si la rose.” Yet these are known 
already to all the world. How can you represent Du Bellay 
without the “ Hymn to the Winds”? and yet the ‘“‘ Hymn to the 
Winds” is as hackneyed as Locksley Hall. Mr. Saintsbury has 
generally preferred to reprint the old favourites of the public, and 
we cannot blame him. Yet we regret a host of [oe less 
ee known, and “ Fleur angevine de quinze ans,” and her 
Tiy . 
Qui m’est plus douce et non si belle, 
and the sonnet that reminds one of Bion's fragment to Hesperus— 

Cache pour ceste nuit ta corne, bonne Lune. 


There is no adequate essay on Ronsard in English, and we wish 
that Mr. Saintsbury would supply the deficiency. But this 1s 
apart from the subject in hand. We merely waste time in the 
most agreeable manner by turning over the pages of Joachim du 


* Specimens of French Literature from Villon to Hugo. Selected and 
Eaited by George Saintsbury. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1883. 


Bellay and Jacques Tahureau, and considering which of all these 
pleasant lyries we would have chosen, had it fallen to our lot to 
make a selection. Probably Du Bellay's verses addressed to cats 
would have appeared, but Mr. Saintsbury gives us graver matter— 
sonnets from the “ Ruins of Rome,” as Spenser calls “ Les Anti- 
quitez de Rome, contenant une generale description de sa grandeur 
et comme une deploration de sa ruine.” 
The great wealth of French literature can only be suggested, 
= it is sufficiently suggested, by a collection of specimens. We 
ave nothing in our earlier literature, perhaps, and probably no 
European country has anything, like the poems of Villon, with 
which the “Specimens” open. Mr. Saintsbury gives usthe“ Ballade 
des Dames du Temps Jadis,” the ballad Villon made for his mother ; 
the Rondel “ Mort,” on whitch Mr. Swinburne has lately written 
variations ; the “ Ballade of the Gibbet,” and a representative, yet 
not indecent, extract from the “ Grand Testament.” This is quite 
enough of Villon for all practical purposes. The curious old phi- 
losophy of Commines is illustrated by his picture of Charles the 
Bold, after Morat, and by some rather Herodotean reflections on 
the distracted state of Europe, which, as Commines fancies, is not 
more disunited, after all, than Africa, “car j’ay sceu en cette 
Afrique plusieurs lieux, oi ils se vendent les uns les autres aux 
Chrestiens.” A number of poets follow, of no high rank; Henri 
Baude ; Martial d'Auvergne, with his vision of an ideal cockaigne ; 
Georges Chastellain, and others who are not of much interest. 
The popular ballads which come next are very good, and more 
might have been given. In the pretty folk-song (p. 23) we find 
saye translated in the notes, but not estowrnay. Describing a fairy 
ship the poet says :— 
| Le grand mast en est d’ivitre 
| L’estournay en est d’or fin. 
This was as handsome a vessel as the ship of the “ Lassie of 
hrogan ” 
| Syne she gar’d build a bonny boat 
j To sail the saut saut sea ; 
The sails were a’ 0’ the light green silk, 
The tows o’ taffety.1 
Bat what is an estournay? The curious will look in Littré in 
vain, and we may as well tell them that it means “helm.” We 
must agaiu confess to “ sheer ignorance,” not enlightened by Mr. 
Saintsbury, in the matter of the following very spirited chant :— 
RENE DE VAUDEMONT’S WAR SONG. 
Gentil duc de Lorainne, prince de grant renon, 
Tu as la renommé jusques dela les mons 
Du premier coup qu'il frappe abatit les danjons? 
Tirez, tirez, bombardes, serpentines, canons. 
“ Nous suymes gentilzhommes: prenez nous 2 rangon.” 
Vous mentés par la gorge, vous n’estes que larons, 
Et violeurs de femmes, et bruleurs de maisons : 
Vous en aurez la corde par dessoubez le manton, 
Et sy orrez matines au chant des oysoillons, 
Et sy orrez la messe que les corbins diront. 
Who was René de Vaudemont? A note to help the benighted 
student would not have been superfluous. Marot is well repre- 
sented by the best of ballades with double refrain, “ Frére Lubin,” 
which Longfellow and others translated in the days of ignor- 
ance, without keeping sp the forms and facing the difficulties of 
the baillade. Two of Marot’s delightful rondeaux follow, * Dedans 
Paris” and “En La Baisant,” with a translation of Psalm xliii. 
This effort does not give one the impression that 
His faculties move in no small mist 
When he versifies David the Psalmist, 
as Mr. Browning’s Pierre Ronsard jealously declares. The first 
sonnet given here is by Mellin de St. Gelais (1487-1558), and may 
o quoted as one of the very earliest examples of the sonnet in 
rench :— 


SONNET. 

Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine 
Je les compare & mon long desplaisir : 
Haut est leur chef et haut est mon désir, 
Leur piel est ferme et ma foy est certaine. 


D’eux maint ruisseau coule et mainte fontaine, 
De mes deux yeux sortent pleurs & loisir; 
De forts souspirs ne me puis dessaisir, 
Et de grands vents leur cime est toute pleine. 


Mille troupeaux s’y proménent et paissent ; 
Autant d’amours se couvent et renaissent 
Dedans mon ceeur, qui seul est leur pasture ; 


Ils sont sans fruict, mon bien n’est qu’aparence ; 
Et d’eux & moy n’a qu’une difference, 
Qu’en eux la neige, en moy la flamme dure. 


Louise Labé (1526-1566) wrote with more vigour, and, if ever 
France had a Sappho, she was Louise. We quote one of her love 
sonnets, as they are little known to any but professed students of 
French literature :— 


Tant que mes yeus pourront larmes es 
A Vheur passé avec toy regretter : bam, 
Et qu’aus sanglots et soupirs résister 
Pourra ma voix, et un peu faire entendre ; 
Tant que ma main pourra les cordes tendre 
Du mignart lut, pour tes graces chanter ; 
Tant que l’esprit se voudra contenter 
De ne vouloir rien, fors que toy, comprendre ; 
Je ne souhaitte encore point mourir : 
Mais, quand mes yeus je sentiray tarir, 
Ma voix cassée et ma main impuissante, 
Et mon esprit, en ce mortel sejour, 
Ne pouvant plus montrer signe d’amante ; 


Priray la Mort nvircir mon plus cler jour. 
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Though only five pages can be spared for Master Fran 
Rabelays, he is very uately A delightful 
“ Ghost-catching,” from Marguerite de Navarre, should be studied 
by the Psychical Society. The sham ghost was no bungler at her 
trade, and all the orthodox manifestations were formed in the 
spirit of constructive science. The fumiiture was tumbled about, 
rappings and knocks were heard, the cover was snatched off the bed 
(a very favourite “ manifestation”), and the psychical researcher of 
the — was slapped by an invisible hand. But Monseigneur 
de Grignaux, “qui ne croyoit point en bourdes,” was too clever 
for the spirit, who, as usual, proved to be the medium. Then 
a de Grignaux, “qui étoit homme assez rude,” caused 
es medium and her accomplice to be well flogged, and so enough 
em, 

Of Ronsard and the Pléiade we have already said enough. Mr. 
Saintsbury gives Du Bellay’s beautiful Platonic sonnet, as well as 
his better known “ A vous, trouppe legére.” Even in these short 
selections the pagan temper sad epicureanism of the Pléiade 
comes out very clearly :— 

Doncques, tandis que nous sommes, 
Mon lastin, entre les hommes, 
N’ayons que notre aise cher, 

Sans aller la haut chercher, 

Tant de feux et tant d’atomes. 


So sings Olivier de Magny, ard Ronsard repeats, again and again, 
the lesson of the roses :— 
Cueillez dés aujourd’huy les roses de la vie. 


Passerat’s “First of May” and his Villanelle have made him 
immortal, while his satire and his learning are ashes and dust. 
The extracts from Jodelle do not make us athirst to read more of 
the early classic drama, and Larivey (1540) is but a dull pre- 
decessor of Moliére, There is a deal of humour in the 
extract from Calvin—a protest against persecution. Jean Calvin 
declaiming against persecution, like “ Tom Hobbes afraid of 
suffering for his religion,” is a high joke. But we might go on 
for ever admiring the flowers of this collection, this garland of 
verse and prose. It is impossible not to read “ Montaigne in his 
mag and “ Montaigne on Death,” when they are set te‘ore 
us, who can possibly skip Brantoéme on “ Some Duels”? Here 
is the tale of the duellist who killed three men running—voyla un 
grand miracle de Mars. Here, too, are the men who killed each 
other so quickly after crossing a river in a boat. Why did they 
not fight 7x the boat, like two of Montépin’s heroes? “ Quelles 
resolutions et quelles animosités!” Coming down to Malherbe’s 
time, we have inevitable “ Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les 
roses,” and a pretty song and the almost equally inevitable 
“ Quand tu me vois baiser tes bras” represents Théophile, nor can 
poor Voiture evade his fatal rondeau, “ Ma foi, c’est fait.” Then 
the early seventeenth-century people come on, big and little, all 
but Scalion de Virbluneau, so unjustiy neglected. With Corneille 
— the writers who should in every gentleman’s library, 
and more than half of the book is still unexhausted. We con- 
fidently recommend it, not only for educational purposes, but to 
every one who likes literature, and enjoys a volume which he can 
= nowhere without being tempted to ramble on and read more 
he had intended. 


ON SUMMER SEAS.* 


as is a disappointing book. It is very long, and yet there is 
next to nothing in it. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s previous works 
we had read with considerable interest. She had travelled where 
not many had gone before her; and, though she had not been able 
to keep her narratives clear of a great deal of mere lumber, yet on 
the wkole she had told her story with much liveliness. It is true 
that she had had the great advantage of having a story to tell. In 
Our Ride through Asia Minor she and her husband had gone 
through a district which has been rarely visited by modern tra- 
vellers, and where serious dangers and hardships were at times 
encountered. In Our Home in Cyprus she described the life and 
the work of English } es settled in our new acquisition in the 
Levant. Her husband holds the post of Commissioner of Kyrenia, 


a district on the northern coast of Cyprus. The position was a | J 


novel one, and there was much that was worth recounting. 
Though our author writes sufficiently well to make a readable 
book when she has materials enough at hand, she is very tur {rom 
ssing the art of writing in a pleasant manner when she has 
really nothing to say. To make her little bricks she must have a 
—_ supply of straw. She has perhaps been misled by her 
early successes. She seems to think that travelling and scribbling 
are all that is needed to make a book of travels, let her go 
wherever she pleases. She forgets how many of us travel, and 
how many of us scribble, though we have sense enough to kee 
our scribblings to our own small home circle. We wisely say wit 
the Viscount in Moliére’s play, “ Il est permis d’étre parfois assez 
fou pour faire des vers, mais non pour vouloir qu’ils soient vus.” 
There is no reason why she should not make a hit whenever she 
and her husband take their yearly outing from ys But then 
she must visit out-of-the-way places, unde angers, and face 
hardships. She must rise above the level of Cook’s tourists, and 
* On Summer Seas, (JIneluding the Mediterranean, the the 
Tonian, the Adriatic, and the pwned and a Voyage down the Rm oy By 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, Author of “«'ur Home in Cyprus,” “Our Ride 
through Asia Minor,” &c. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1833. 


_ not go where thousands of her countrymen have gone before 


On Summer Seas is an attractive title, but by no stretch of 
words or of the imagination can it be made to cover a journey by 
railway from Venice to Vienna, and by steamer down the Danube. 
Both Venice and Constantinople are on the sea, and the author 
visits them both in summer; so that they fall within the title. 
In like manner, if some Cockney on his way to Paris were this 
month to cross the Channel, and describe at length the wonders 
of Dover and Calais, or of Folkestone and Boulogne, he might, 
with scarcely less justice, give the same title to his work. But we 
should certainly protest were he to go further and include in his 
narrative, not only his two railway journeys in land and 
France, but also an account of the English and French capitals. 
It never seems to occur to Mrs. Scott-Stevenson that she is travel- 
ling over well-beaten ground, She might almost have supposed 
that she was the discoverer of those out-of-the-world cities, ass 
Vienna, and Constantinople, and the first explorer of the Danube. 
Her narrative from the day she lands at Venice to the day she 
leaves Constantinople fills 165 pages, just two-fifths of the whole 
book. At first sight this seems a very t feat. We were the leas 
struck with it, however, when we reflected on the wonderful ease 
with which a lady's pen usually travels when she is out on a trip 
and writing letters home. When to this gift, so natural to women, 
is added the facility that book-making gives, there is reason per- 
haps to be astonished, not at our author's profusion of words, but 
at her moderation. Then, too, we remembered the use to which 
the writings of others can be turned. There is, we believe, a work 
called A Guide for Authors. For such of them as are writers of 
travels the most convenient of all guides would generally seem to 
be one of Mr. Murray's. They treat these works much in the same 
way as succeeding generations have treated the vast buildings left 
by the ancients. They carry off first one bit and then another, 
which they use on their own work just as it suits their conve- 
nience. Sometimes, moreover, they forget to acknowledge their 
obligations. Now it is not too much to say that the extensive and 
minute acquaintance which Mrs. Scott-Stevenson displays with 
nearly every place she visits can hardly come altogether from her 
own stores of learning, however extensive they may be. She 
spends, for instance, just four hours at Rhodes. We may be will- 
ing to believe that she was indebted to her own readings in 
history, and not to Mr. Murray, for her knowledge of the pro- 
digies of valour displayed by Sultan Suleiman close to St. John’s. 
Gate in the famous siege of 1525. But how in so short a space 
of time did she pick up such an intimate acquaintance with the 
place as is shown in such a passage as the following ? 

Another line of wall, commencing at St. Catherine’s gate and termi- 

nating at the Amboise entrance, divides the quarter known as “ Castello” 
~ a the Auberges, and the Grand Master’s palace, from the rest 
of the town, 
If the Cockney of our imagination in his On Summer Seas. 
described the four hours that he spent at Calais, we should not. 
accuse him of copying the guide-books if he told once more the 
tale of good Queen Philippa and the burghers. But we should 
not be equally indulgent were he to display an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the streets and fortifications of the town. 

We surely are not doing our author injustice in saying that much 
of her learning must be borrowed. Let our readers follow her as 
the steamer sails northwards up the Augean Sea. She passes, for 
instance, Symi, Of it she says there is an islet here inhabited 
lepers and their goats. Their <= ! is the result of bad f 
But “as an off-set to the lepers Symi is also famous as the birth- 
place of Nireus, the handsomest Greek at Troy after Achilles.” 
After Symi we come to Nisyro, once ruled, she tells us, by Queen. 
Artemisia. By the way, later on our author calls Maria Theresa 
the Artemesia (sic) of Austria. Perhaps, however, the fault in 
the spelling was in the original—the guide-book, that is to say. 
We are carried past Cnidus, famous, we read, for its shrine of 
Apel by and at Kos, famed as 

i of Apelles ippocrates, ipping a page or 
two, and She scraps that fill them, we enter the Icarian Sea. Here 
a great mercy is vouchsafed to us. “ The legend of Icarus, son of 
Deedalus,” she writes, “is well known, and only worth alluding 
to as we were passing over the very sea wherein he ended bis ill- 
judged aerial voyage.” The author might have done more than 
allude to it. She might have told it at length, Next we come to 
Samos. Samos is famous for Samian wine, that “was evidently 
much appreciated by Antony and his dusky Cleopatra.” Such a style 
of writing as this, considering the rate at which a steamer travels 
and the number of that can be passed in a single day, easily 
accounts both for the length and also the dulness of this volume. In 
no place can a scrap-book—if we may so term such works as these— 
be so easily put together as in the AZgean Sea. In no place can 
so brave a display of learning be made out of the smallest stock. 
What opportunities are offered by Ephesus and Athens alone! 
With such an ample supply the reserve is hardly needed of Venice 
and Vienna. Our author spent a few hours at Ephesus, and writes 
of it in the following flowing strain :— 

To think of Apollo and Diana, of the Pan, of Bacchus and 
Hercules, the Cyclops, the Amazons, of Artemisia the famous queen of 
Caria, of the Empress Irene, who was killed in the Temple, of Berenice, 
who was poisoned of Danae, who was hurled thence a precipice, 
of Antony and Cleopatra, of all that has happened on this spot in days so 
remote that the Bible history of Paul and St. John is almost modern ; to 
think of the multitude who shouted in this very theatre for two hours, 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” 


We shall assume that the author is right in her grand display of 
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names, though Danae does come in oddly enough between Berenice 
on the one hand and Antony and Cleopatra on the other. We do. 
not know why she treats Paul with less respect than John. Both 
should be saints or neither. To her chronology, however, we must 
object. She carries back the history of this part of the world a 
deal further than most writers. When Danae and Hercules 
urished, it is indeed not easy to say. But as for the things 
that happened in Ephesus in times so remote that the Bible 
history or any other history of Paul is almost modern, of 
them we cannot. think because we know nothing. “The re- 
nown of Ephesus,” she says, “is older than tradition itself.” 
With just as much sense she might have said “the tradition 
of Ephesus is older than its renown.” In another passage, in 
writing of some fountains at Damascus, she says :— These 
fountains are as perennial as the town itself, for Damascus is 
undoubtedly the oldest city in the world.” Perennial, by the 
‘way, is a strange term to apply to acity. But, passing that over, 
we find that, while on the one hand the renown of Ephesus is 
older than tradition, on the other hand the perennial Damascus is 
still olderthan Ephesus. We are at a loss to guess howits age has been 
arrived.at when it is older than a place whose renown is older than 
tradition. We are reminded how, years ago, we made an attempt 
to. write a fairy story, the seene of which we were bent on placing 
in the remotest or a Our fancy failed us after the opening 
line, which was as follows :—‘ A long time before once upon a time 
there lived.” The author does give us one date. The temple at 
Ephesus was, she says, 220 years in building, and it was standing 
1,500 years before our era. Its foundations therefore were laid 
more than 3,600 years ago. Mr. Grote, on the other hand, insists 
that in Grecian history there is no authentic date earlier than the 
first Olympiad. She differs from him by almost a thousand years. 
Who can decide when doctors disagree ? Coming down to almost 
modern days she is again at variance with our historians. On her 
railway journey to. Vienna she passes the village of Campo 
Formio, as many other travellers have before. Indeed, 
from our Continental Bradshaw we learn that ten trains pass this 
ery every ~*~. Happily not all the passengers write big books. 

e does not here miss the c of a piece of history. If she 
quotes her guide-book, let us hope that she quotes inaccurately, 
fer she says:—‘ At Campo Formio Bonaparte and the Emperor 
of Austria made the famous treaty of 1797.” In 1797, we need 
scarcely say, Emperors of Austria had not yet been invented. She 
is, it is clear, somewhat uncertain about their proper title. In 
another she calls them Emperors of Hapsburg. As for her 
dates she is far safer when she is indefinite. Thus no one can find 
fault with her statement that “the old church of Bari belongs 
to the middle ages.” Travellers should have three dates, or rather 
three periods, and three only—the ancients, the middle ages, and 
the moderns. Within their wide boundaries there is safety. 

Long before our traveller had brought us to Venice our 
patience was worn out. We were in the worst of humours when 
‘we came to the description of the gondola. Are we not old 
enough to remember the days when young people used to sing ina 
romantic voice P 
, Oh come to me when daylight sets, 

Sweet, then, come to me. 
While smoothly glides our gondolets 
O’er the moon-lit sea. 

Were we at this late hour to be told what a gondola is like? But 
we had awaiting us St. Mark's, the Lion’s Mouth, the Rialto, the 
Bridge of Sighs, and the Winged Lion. Rogers is quoted at length, 
and the convent where Byron lived is not forgotten. Shylock is 
not mentioned by name, the author with unusual moderation con- 
tenting herself with quoting some writer who describes Venice as 
“a locality hallowed, especially to Englishmen, by the poetry of 
Sh. .” Venice is fullowed by Vienna. All its hitherto un- 
known wonders can be read of in the twenty-eight pages which 
are given to that city. We may mention, on the authority of our 
adventurous explorer, that “ cab-stands abound” there, and that 
“beer-halls are a great feature in Viennese life.” Elsewhere 
she writes, “I think there is great truth in Andrew's remark 
that the Viennese seem to spend the greater part of their 
lives in eating, drinking, and smoking.” We wonder whether 
they sleep. With one more quotation we must bring our 
notice to a close. We have kept it as a kind of plum for 
the last:—“ The Viennese bread is renowned. . . . The light 
rolls that are generally handed round with the coffee are. called 
stengels or semmels, but Andrew and I much preferred the kind 
known as hausbrod.” So we, too, in our travels in France have 
often asked for pain de ménage; in England, also, we have re- 
j rolls and called for household bread. We had not hitherto 
thought it needful to put this fact into print. But then our travels 
are not yet published. 


SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS.* 


O the im t series of monographs on the coinages of the 
principal Hellenic States which have been appearing from time 

to time during the last few years under the auspices of the 
Numismatic Society a fresh volume has now been added. To Mr, 
Head's treatises on the coinage of Syracuse, Ephesus, and Beeotia, 
and his own pamphlet on Klis, Professor Gardner has joined a 
disquisition on “ Samos and Samian Coins,” which has been re- 
printed from the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle and is now 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. We have more than once called 


“* Samos and Samian Coins. By Percy Gardner, M.A., Disney Professor 
of Archwxology in the University ot Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 


attention to the interest of the earlier volumes of this series, 
and the new treatise in many respects illustrates and bears out. 
what we have said of the value of coins in relation to history and 
mythology. At the same time we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that Mr. Gardner has not been very happy in his treatment 
of his subject. His monograph on Samos is indeed learned and 
mat aso g but it lacks the interest that attached to his earlier 
tract on Elis. This is no doubt partly due to the difference 
between the coinages of the two States; but it is also attributable 
to Mr. Gardner's neglect of those wider relations which alone 
render the study of coins fruitful. In itself the science of 
numismatics is but a peddling business; it needs to be turned 
to account in illustrating history and art and religion before 
it can be deemed worthy of a man’s serious devotion. When it is 
thus brought to bear upon greater studies, numismatics becomes 
an invaluable aid to our knowledge of antiquity. As a rule, 
the series of monographs to which “ Samos” belongs cannot be 
reproached with any lack of attention to these wider bearings of 
their subjects ; but in the case of Samos we cannot but think that. 
a great deal more might have been made both of the mythological 
and the historical evidence of the coins. In a strictly scientitic 
work we have perhaps no right to complain of a certain infelicity 
of diction, though it may be remarked that scientific facts are 
capable of literary expression as well as other things; but when 
Professor Gardner aggravates a 7 and unpolished style by 
rude attempts at jocosity, we feel bound to protest. The 
nautical criticism of the Samian gallery is perhaps nothing more 
than numismatic enthusiasm ; but the facetious allusions to ball- 
room beauties, with whom Professor Gardner ap to have 
been unfortunate, and door-knockers, subtly italicized, are certainly 
out of place in a scientific treatise. Nor is it possible to refrain 
from noticing the hesitation and want of decision that characterize 
Mr. Gardner's statements. He seems to rejoice in hypothetical 
clauses, in “ ifs,” and “ supposes,” and “ doub ” and “ possibles,” 
and “ likelies,” and “seems”; and we gave up the attempt to 
count the number of “ probables.” Of course there must be 
doubtful points in such a subject ; but, as a rule, it is wiser to 
make up one’s mind instead of remaining in the cautiously hesi- 
tating position Mr. Gardner usually assumes. Infected by that 
member of the alphabet which is vulgarly associated with Samos, 
When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways, 

he prefers to take both. It may be the most scientific position, 
but it is confusing to the reader, and leaves him in an unsatisfactory 
state of mental vagueness. 

We have said thus much because there is really so much that 
is admirable in Mr. Gardner's work that it is a pity he does not 
make it quite unassailable. A little less caution and a little more 
style and breadth would turn a very scholarly and careful treatise 
into an interesting and instructive book. As it is, there is plenty 
to be learned from it, if we leave out a “ probably” here and an “ if” 
there. Samos could not fail to possess an interest in its coins. 
The rocky island which, capped by snowy Cerceteus, stands u 
like a beacon out of the Agean, yet hides behi 
its rugged clitis rich valleys where the vine still flourishes, 
and of which Menander went so far as to say gépec xai dpvidwv 
yada, owns a long and eventful history. Was it not under a 
shrub of Agnus Castus on the banks of the stream Imbrasus that 
the Queen of Olympus was born? Any one who has read a couple 
of pages of the Aineid knows that Samos was beloved of Hera. 
Her temple, built by Rhcecus, and the largest that Herodotus had 
ever seen, was in the plain at the south of the island ; only a tall 
column remains standing, but even that was enough to give the 
modern name to the neighbouring Cape Colonna. Here, or at the 
temple of Poseidon, were the statues which Mare Antony carried 
off to Rome, and which Augustus returned—among them the 
famous wooden Athene by Smilis, supposed to have been a con- 
temporary of Deedalus. A Via Sacra connected the temple with 


‘the ancient city of Samos—just as ne pane was joined to the 


Artemisium—* frequented by pomps and processions and bordered 
by graves of the ancestors and celebrities of the city.” Here, too, 
was the tomb of Rhadine and Leontichus, whither lovers hied to 
pay their vows. Another wonder of the island was the aqueduct 
of Eupalinus, which is, in these latter days, being cleared out with 
a view to bringing water to Tigani, the little village which 
stands on the site of the city of Samos. This aqueduct still 
testifies to the engineering skill of the Greeks. ‘Entering the 
mountain from the south,” writes Mr. Theodore Bant to a con- 
temporary, “through a narrow passage thirty feet long, the 
entrance «rch to which is constructed of two enormous blocks 
leaning against one another, similar to the gallery at Tiryns, we 
come into the tunnel—the épuvyya of Herodotus—which pierces 
the mountain for the length of 1,400 yards. This 

is chiselled in the rock, marks of the instruments nei Bae 
clearly visible, and penetrates the mountain in the form of a 
curve. Now and again the roof is low, but as a rule the height 
of eight feet mentioned by Herodotus is maintained. The channel 
for the water, in vameee thirty feet deep, in others still filled with 
tubbish, passes alongside the footway, and is bridged over, or 
rather the rock is left in the form of a bridge, at intervals of 
from ten to twenty yards. Niches are visible here and there 
where lamps were kept; and there is a small square room not far 
from the entrance, built of large stones, and provided with wm 
oven, where presumably a watchman lived.” The mole; which 
formed the third wonder of Samos, is now being rebuilt out of the 
unsculptured blocks which remain from the temples—an enter- 
prise fraught with perils to archeology. 
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The city that could boast such buildings had a history: Samos 
‘was indeed the most powerful State in Hellas in the days of the 
famous t Polycrates, and it was still a place of influence at the 
time of the battle of Mycale, and a notable member of the Athenian 
confederacy afterwards. The Samians were ever a bold race. Sara 
Ta és dOAnras émi vavpaxias “lover apirror, wrote 
Pausanias; and we all know that the Samians were the inventors 
of triremes, and that it was the Samian Coleus who, first of 
Greeks, passed between the Pillars of Heracles and brought back 
costly cargoes, whereof he dedicated a huge crater in the temple 
of Hera. Many sieges did the Samians withstand, by Pericles, 
by Lysander, by Timotheus, before they were expelled in 365 B.c., 
and forced to seek shelter in many lands, while their island was 
turned into “the sewer of Athens,” and Athenian clernchi divided 
its fertile soil among themselves, ‘only to be ejected in turn by 
Perdiccas and the returning exiles a ears later. Even to the 
present day the Samians have preserv their utation for pluck ; 
they were the first in arms in the War of Independence, and, 
though Samos is a Turkish Beylik, it is still ruled by a prince of 
its own. 

The coins of Samos, which Mr. Gardner methodically arranges in 
nine periods, contribute less to the illustration of the history of 
the State than most series of Greek coins. To the earliest period, 
indeed, that preceding B.c. 494, hardly any specimens can with 
certainty be attributed. Of the forty-two coins discussed under 
this section, Mr. Gardner dismisses fifteen as “certainly not” 
Samian, describes ten as “ doubtful,” four as “ very doubttul,” six 
as “ probably not” Samiau, and attributes only seven to Samos 
with any certainty. Nor does the long disquisition on Samian 
colonies, intended to prove that the permanence of coin types 
formed a bond between the mother-city and the colony, prove 
much ; since of nine colonies, three issued no coins, five struck coins 
in no way recalling Samian types, while the only one that seems 
to have preserved a tyre of the mother-city is balanced by a neigh- 
bour, which shows the same type, but was not a Samian colony. 
In the second period (494-439), the coins do not reflect in any 
marked manner the contemporary political changes; in the third 
(439-394), however, the Athenian supremacy established by the 
conquest of Samos by Pericles leaves its impress in the olive- 
branch, a badge of Athens, which henceforth appears regularly on 
the money; but Lysander’s oligarchical restoration and the Spartan 
influence are not traceable. The following period is perhaps the 
most interesting numismatically ; for it is then (394-365) that the 
anti-Laconian league between Rhodes, Cnidus, Ephesus, and 
Samos, of which the coins are the main evidence, is attested by the 
type of Heracles strangling the serpents (a curious type, by the 
way, in an island sacred to the goddess who sent those serpents to 
the infant prodigy with no friendly intent), and the letters SYN 
(naxyedv), The fifth period (365-322) has no coins, for the 
Athenian clerucht who had usu the island probably used the 
money of Athens. In tie fourth and fifth periods we find magis- 
trates’ names, but few of these are identified by Mr. Gardner with 
historical personages. 

But Greek coins are mainly valuable for their artistic and their 
mythologic interest. In the former respect the Samian currency 
is “sadly to seek”; Rhcecus and Theodorus, the bronze workers, 
Smilis, and Timanthes, do not seem to have encouraged a school 
of artistic minters. But mythologically the coin-types of Samos 
are exceedingly curious. The most permanent symbols are the 
lion’s scalp and the fore part of a bull. Others indeed occur; 
the galley is frequent, and in the city of Coleus is easily ex- 

licable ; Hera’s peacock occurs, and we know that peacocks were 

ept in the Herwum; the sceptre of the Queen of the Gods is also 
natural ; and the head of Hera occurs on the later coins, while the 
winged boar, in which Mr. Gardner of course sees a solar emblem, 
though others connect it with /Elian’s story of the mischievous 
wild sow of Clazomene, mysteriously appears at an early date. 
But the lion’s scalp and face and the fore of a bull are the 
prevailing types. e former is not unsuitable to Hera, though 
it is scarcely her most appropriate symbol. She is represented 
with a lion on an early vase at Girgenti, and Homer calls the goddess 
herself a lion (Il. xvi. 483). But it is when we remember that the 
Hera of Samos was not so much the Greek Olympian Queen as 
the Greek appropriation of the local Asiatic goddess that the 
probable significance of the lion's scalp is understood :— 

The form in which Hera appears on Samian coins of Imperial times 
bears a close resemblance to the well-known shape of the Ephesian Artemis. 
And although we are unable, perhaps through loss of historical records, to 
trace at Samos as at Ephesus, the existence of a college of priests and a 
hieratic organization, yet we can scarcely doubt of their existence, at least 
in early times. It seems, indeed, to have been almost arbitrary what deity 
of the Hellenic Pantheon was identified by the Greek settlers in this or 
that city of Asia with the Asiatic goddess, whom they so frequently found 
in ssion of the spot, and whom they felt obliged to make their own 
under some name or other. At Ephesus and Perga the Greeks gave to the 
local goddess the name of Artemis, at Aphrodisias that of Aphrodite, at 
Hypexpa ages ! that of Persephone. And, indeed, the prevailing type of 
goddess in Asia Minor resembled, in some respects, each of these Hellenic 
cousins. Like Artemis, she was mistress of the moon, and rejoiced in wild 
and waste places ; like Aphrodite, she was patroness of sexual <lesire ; like 
Persephone, she ruled the springing of the crops, and represented the in- 
vigorating force of moisture in spring. That she should be called Hera at 
Samos is not strange. Like Hera, she was queenly and motherly ; Hera 
also, like her, was the goddess of marriage, and in some phases by no means 
unconnected with the moon. 

The lion was a usual accompaniment of this Asiatic divinity ; 
in Phrygia the king of beasts played a royal part in the rites of 
Cybele, and this goddess is commonly represented as seated on 


a lion, Nevertheless, the usual association of the lion’s skin with | 


Heracles makes one hesitate before definitely accepting its con< 
nexion with Hera; and evidence of a cultus of Heracles is cer- 
tainly traceable on the money of the Samian colony of Perinthus. 
The eupenstien adopted by Lacroix, in his Iles de la Gréce, 
which the lion’s scalp is referred to a local legend of a lion wi 
the toothache, whose gratitude to a merchunt-dentist indirectly 
resulted in an as yet undiscovered temple to Dionysus Cechénés, 
“ the gaper,” seems a little far-fetched. 

The bull on the coins of Samos is also something of a_ puzzle. 
Even accepting the connexion of Hera with cow-headed Hathor, 
and bearing in mind the epithet Soams, the resemblance to Io, 
and the sacrifices of white cows in Hera’s temples, it must 
still be remembered, as Mr, Gardner gravely observes, that “a 
cow is not a bull”; and it is ooate that this mysterious 
beast refers to the worship of Artemis Tauropolus, to whom 
there was a temple at Samos; or he may be a river god, Meander 
or Imbrasus, who often appears on Imperial coins of Samos. 
These Imperial coins are very interesting. Un some we find the 
Asiatic figure of the goddess, of which Mr. Gardner says that 
“it cannot be reasonably doubted, as Overbeck as shown, that 
the archaic simulacrum, veiled, and wearing a lofty calathos on 
the head, represents the figure of the goddess by Smilis, which 
succeeded in the temple the primitive cavis or block, and remained 
as cultus-image even to the days of Pausanias.” The figure of 
Fortune on an Imperial coin, bearing a simulacrum of Hera, is 
also doubtless from a statue, and another piece presents apparently 
acopy of a statue of Hera ona sculptured prow preserved at Perin- 
thus. Other Imperial coins represent Pythagoras, the “Samian 
sage,” seated, and touching with his wand a globe, of which Mr. 
Gardner ingeniously remarks that it is “ celestial rather than ter- 
restrial”; the globe being perfectly devoid of any design. That 
Pythagoras was latterly reverenced as an astronomer, and reputed 
to be a pupil of the Chaldeans, will not be surprising to those who 
remember his doctrine of the universe. Other types seem to refer 
to the Ionian migration. Altogether, if the coins of Samos possess 
less artistic and historical value than those of many other Greek 
States, they present much that is curious to the student of mytho- 
logic symbols and illustrate in several respects the legends of the 
island, Mr. Gardner has done well in bringing together the 
whole body of numismatic evidence from various collections for 
the use of archeologists. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS.* 


HREE or four years ago Messrs, Cassell & Co. published, in 
three quarto volumes, a New Testament Commentary for 
English readers, by various hands, edited, like the present work, 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, and reviewed by us fully at the time. 
This Commentary on the Old Testament is designed to be “the 
companion and complement” of the earlier book, and closely 
resembles it both in plan and general spirit. The editors 
preface, though it lacks somewhat of the unction and polish 
of that pretixed to the New Testament, is very explicit as 
to the aim and temper of the work which it serves to intro- 
duce to the Christian student. It is for plain men, who have 
little leisure or inclination for learned or critical disquisitions, yet 
desire to form some estimate of the real character of objections to 
the truth of Holy Scripture as the Word of God, such as by im- 
plication, if not directly, meet them everywhere, in formal trea- 
tises, in fugitive periodical literature, and even in the ordina 
intercourse of society. But the Bishop, mutatis mutandis, wi 
best explain his meaning for himself :— . 
Our object is to meet some of the deep needs of the present time, especi- 
ally of that large and—as we fear it ust again be said—increasing class 
of readers, who are conscious that chilling doubts have crept into the soul, 
and that modern criticism has seemed to them to make it doubtful whether 
Scripture is what it claims to be; not merely a truthful record of God's 
dealings with »man, but a power to make man wise unto salvation . . . 
The main difficulties connected with the Old Testament may briefly be 
summed up as scientific, historical, and moral—all which, in their turn, are 
constantly presenting themselves to the interpreter, and, at the very least, 
demand of him something more than mere passing notice and recognition. 
In the discussion of scientific difficulties he puts us on our guard 
against two errors, opposite in their nature, yet equally liable to 
mislead the unwary student. “The day has now passed away,” 
he frankly states,“ for the so-called reconciliations of Scripture 
and science,” grounded upon wide assumptions as to the statements 
of Scripture, and shallow and superficial answers drawn from real 
or supposed discoveries in the world of nature. Hugh Miller and 
his Rocks have left the field, and we now rather require. to be warned 
against assuming for pbysical truths what “as yet are no more 
thar working hypotheses,” that we “invest not with the high 
character of estabiished theories, which are 
still regarded by eminent men of science as at best on tial 
verified.” “The duty of the faithful interpreter,” as the’ Bishop 
wisely maintains, ‘is to set forth the apparent meaning of that 
which lies before him, with all candour, th, and simplicity ; 
to be severely truthful, and to wait.” c 
Little less than half of the Gonseenteny-<8 the New Testament 
had been written by Dean Plumptre, to the manifest advantage of 
the work in regard to freshness, vigour, and charm of style, what- 
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ever may be thought of the sobriety of judgment shown by that 
honoured and learned person. To these two volumes Dr. Plumptre 
contributes only eleven pages of a “General Introduction,” too 
brief to be of much use, though he manages to import into them 
not a few of his idiosyncrasies. His account of the English 
Versions, ially, is mere crambe repetita, a tale told better a 
hundred times before ; but we presume we shall have more from his 
hand in the three volumes yet to come. The ten books contained 
in the present instalment are assigned to no less than nine different 
scholars, whose respective Commentaries vary greatly in value 
and interest. For an Introduction to the Pentateuch and the 
Notes on Genesis we are indebted to the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
Payne Smith ; Exodus has been appropriated to Canon Rawlinson ; 
Leviticus to Dr. Ginsburg; Numbers to the late Rev. C. J. Elliott; 
Deuteronomy and Joshua to the Rev. C. H. Waller, of the 
London College of Divinity ; Judges to Canon Farrar ; Ruth to the 
Rev. R. Sinker; 1 Samuel to Canon Spence; 2Samuel to an American 
divine, Dr. F. Gardiner of Connecticut. It is far more easy to see 
why the kindred books of Deuteronomy and Joshua should have 
been entrusted to one person than why the modern and purely 
artificial separation between 1 and 2 Samuel sliould have been 
accentuated by distributing them between two. Each commen- 
tator prefixes a special introduction to his own book, and several 
of those most satisfactorily annotated are followed by Appen- 
dices in the way of Excursus. But before we enter into details as 
to the several portions of the Commentary, we have a word to say 
about the text itself of this English Bible. 

Every one knows, or easily may know, that various readings, or 
variations, accidental or designed, from the original text of an 
author's work occur in printed books as well as in ancient manu- 
scripts. Probably more editions of the so-called Authorized 
English Bible of 1611 have been published than of any other work 
that ever passed through the press. The earliest editions abounded 
in printers’ errata, so that many changes were inevitably made in 
succeeding issues, and with them crept in numerous minute cor- 
rections of the translation itself, chiefly made silently and with- 
out authority, and those changes not always unimportant or for 
the better. A century since Dr. Blayney’s Oxford Bible of 1769 
was made a kind of model of Jater reprints, inasmuch as it had 
received a sort of vague sanction from the Delegates of the Oxford 
Press, and was thought more accurate than it is now known to be. 
Since the Oxford reprint of the edition of 1611 was issued in 
1833 there has been a tendency to resort to that book as to a 
standard in the text itself; punctuation, and especially orthography, 
being reduced to the modern fashion. As the case stands at 

resent, no two editions of the English Bible are quite identical 
In text, or follow precisely the same a. ‘Now on opening 
the fair quarto pages of Bishop Ellicott’s volumes we see the text 
beneath which the commentary is to stand printed in two 
columns, with a broad = between them, designed for a purpose 
soon to be described. hich of the several texts, that of Blayney 
and other moderns, or of the older Bibles, is followed in the pre- 
sent work? We ask the question; but no aid is afforded us in 
answering it. One line from the editor would have told us all we 
wanted; but the matter never seems to have crossed his own 
mind, and we must ferret it out for ourselves. In the broad space 
between the columns are arranged, not in the order in which 
they are to be read, but ina manner more symmetrical to the 
eye, yet in the highest degree inconvenient to the reader, the 
marginal renderings and textual references which are found in 
the Bible of 1611; these only, and none of the others which 
have been added subsequently ; the textual references being far 
too scanty for practical use, though the typographical mistakes 
which eentel in them have n diligently corrected. Is 
the English text, then, as well as the Suniel renderings and 
references, that of the Bible of 1611? and, since there were 
two principal issues in that -year—one well represented by the 
folio Bible, 3050, g. 2, the other by 3050, g. 1, both in the British 
Museum, and both complete, with no admixture of foreign leaves, 
as is unfortunately so often the case—which of the two did Bishop 
Ellicott and his assistants use? The first-named is evidently the 
elder, inasmuch as it abounds with errors of the press and of the 
translation which are studiously amended in the second folio, that 
second being identical with the Bodleian copy from which the 
Oxford Bible of 1833 was derived. We had the curiosity to go 
through these two volumes in order to decide a point which, we 
must say it again, one line of explanation from the editor would have 
at once cleared up; and our result has been rather curious than satis- 
factory. There appear to be forty-six divergencies between the two 
iasues of 1611 in Tose ten books of the Old Testament, wherein the 
later folio is followed in forty-one laces, the earlier folio in four (but 
in one of the four, Ruth iii. 15, Mr. Sinker discusses the variation 
without seeming to know whence it originated), while in one place 

Josh. xv. 50, Eshtemoh) neither book of 1611 is followed, but the 

ambridge folio of 1638, whose critical value was first understood 
by Bishop Turton. We must say, not of this edition only, but of 

e y's Commentary also, at least in its earlier volumes, that 
in works co elaborate the English text itself ought not to have 
been given over, as it obviously has been, to the printer and the 
printer's reader, without more editorial care having been bestowed 
upon it. 

PWe have left ourselves small space for ing the 
formances of the several writers who have been engaged in this en- 
terprise, The most manifest failure, at least in such company, is 


these volumes either take for granted or prove by elaborate argu- 


ment the substantial integrity of the Pentateuch in its existing 
shape, and indeed the whole tone of the work is one of sober but 
firm faith in the Old Testament Scriptures as an authentic portion 
of God's Word. Hence it is quite amazing to turn to Dr. Ginsburg’s 
cag and there to read the curt avowal which we are sorry to 
subjoin :— 

As I do not believe that the Book of Leviticus, in its present form, was 

written by Moses, and as it is against the plan of this commentary to enter 
at this place into a discussion on this question [?], which hasnothing to do 
with the inspiration of the Book, I thought that I should best serve the student 
of Holy Writ by showing him how the laws here enacted were adminis- 
tered during the second Temple. I have therefore endeavoured to depict 
the Temple service in the time of Christ as conducted according to the 
laws laid down in the Book before us. 
But this is just what for the moment we do not greatly care 
about. Dr. Ginsburg’s assigned task was to trace the divine wor- 
ship, especially in its sacrificial aspect, through the historical books, 
the Psa!ms, and the earlier prophets, and for this he substitutes 
something good indeed in its proper place, but for the occasion 
quite unseasonable. It is pleasant enough to know that the 
learned author of The Massorah can regard as iuspired a book 
which claims to have been written by Moses and was not; but to 
ordinary minds such a conclusion must seem illogical and almost 
self-destructive. Can the Right Reverend Editor have glanced 
through this extraordinary production before sending it to press ? 

We have little else to tind fault with, ulthough we hardly think 
Mr. Waller’s Deuteronomy quite up to the level of the rest, and 
we are sorry to be told that the time allotted to him did not 

rmit him to make use of modern commentaries to any extent. 

Je undertook a weighty work, and needed all available aids to en- 
able him to perform it well. But, indeed, we mark here and there 
throughout these volumes too many tokens of haste and undigested 
thought. How else can we account for Canon Spence’s statement 
on 1 Sam. ii. 22, “The compiler of these books of Samuel was 
evidently wishful (sic) to speak as kindly as possible of Eli,” when 
we compare it with his note on chap. iv. 18, only nine pages later, 
“ The compiler of these books was actuated by no feeling of friend- 
ship to the high-priest Eli? ” Of the commentators on the remain- 
ing books, three have executed their respective tasks so excellently 
as to earn our esteem and gratitude in no ordinary degree. Dean 
Payne Smith is always diligent, learned,and earnest, anxious to main- 
tain the truth, as it approves itself to him, with firmness and con- 
sistency. He is deeply fascinated, as well he may be, with the 
Accadian tablets which have recently come to light in Assyria 
and Babylonia, and is ready to adopt Mr. Sayce’s opinion that 
they are as old as three thousand years before the Christiav era; 
though it certainly sounds a little grotesque to say that “it has 
thus become highly probable that Abraham when leaving that 
great and cultured mart of commerce, Ur of the Chaldees, would 
carry his library with him,” to be used in after ages by Moses for 
the composition of the Pentateuch. 

Canon Rawlinson’s Commentary on Exodus is perhaps the most 
satisfactory in the whole work so far. The writer appears to 
have mastered all the knowledge available on the subject, and ex- 
hibits its results in a manner intelligible to the plain men for 
whose service he is labouring. In an Excursus on “ tian 
History as connected with the Exodus” he toma tind 
and complicated subject so clearly that the student is fairly carried 
along with him to conclusions which appear irresistible. Canon 
Rawlinson identifies the Pharaoh who advanced Joseph with 
Apéphis or Apepi, the last of the Hyksés or Shepherd Kings, who 
were expelled from Egypt about 1700 B.c., and this seems on the 
whole the most doubtful of his decisions (compare Gen. xlvi. 34). 
“The new king, which knew not Joseph,” would thus belong to 
the next succeeding dynasty, the eighteenth, being either Aahmes 
its founder, or Rameses I., or his son Sethos I. The long reign of 
sixty-seven years assigned to Rameses II., the greatest monarch 
of the nineteenth dynasty, he as the period of Moses’ birth 
and exile, from which he did not return till the time of the next 
king, the proud and vainglorious Menephthah, who, holding his 
court ordinarily at Tanis, would thus be confronted with the 
miracles wrought for Israel “in the field of Zoan.” Later dis- 
coveries in a branch of study whose materials are so full and 
various may modify some of Mr. Rawiinson’s inferences, but can 
scarcely do much more. 

We are glad, too, that we can s favourably of Canon 
Farrar’s share of this Commentary, “ The Book of Judges.” It is 
by no means the easiest portion of the Old Testament, but is 
fraught with a certain weird interest, such as was sure to engage 
his hearty sympathy. His vast multifarious reading and happy 
faculty of applying it with effect often minister to our amusement 
as well as to our instruction. to his of 
the d poem comprising the fifth chapter as a speci- 
hie. although here and there his illustra- 
tions of the sacred text, for their superficial incongruity, may 
almost provoke a smile. He rightly maintains the unity of this 
book, limiting it of course to the first sixteen chapters, pressing 
its obvious purpose to set forth “‘moral definite facts, and to 
narrate the providence of God as shown continuously in a long 
series of different events.” Its leading principles are alleged to be 
“ that righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is the reproach of 
any people ; that evil companionships ruin good dispositions ; that 
moral degeneracy always brings with it national weakness; . . . 
that national sin is never left unpunished ; that the punishment it 


| involves is intended always to be educational, not vindictive.” 
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can settle as little as his predecessors. The numerical state- 
ments bearing on the subject which are scattered throughout the 
Bible can hardly be reconciled with each other, and our author is 
inclined to doubt the authenticity of 1 Kings vi. 1, which gives the 
low sum of 480 years from the Exodus to the fourth year of 
Solomon. In the matter of Jephthah’s daughter he makes out a 
strong, we might say an irresistible, case for the actual sacrifice of 
her spotless life. “Some,” says Luther as cited by him, “ affirm 
that Jephthah did not sacrifice her; but the text is clear enough.” 
While there is absolutely no trace among the Jews of such an 
institution as that of the Vestals, human victims were offered u 
perpetually 7. nations that surrounded Israel, and, for 
that appears, bbi Kimchi in the twelfth century was the first to 
soften by a milder interpretation the horror engendered by 
Jephthab’s vow and its stern accomplishment. 

e are promised three more volumes to complete the Old 
Testament—one in May next, the other two in the autumn of the 
current year. We presume there are reasons for this unusual 
haste, but the hurried commentators and the overworked editor 
may be allowed to think that their maxim should be sat citd, st 
sat bene. There are slips enough of inadvertence in the present 
volumes to make us wish that even they had received a little 
more leisurely supervision. 


A WOMAN'S GLORY.* 


l is dangerous to recommend a novel unless one knows the 
exact taste of the person who is to read it. Some people like 
a novel that will excite them; others prefer one that will soothe 
them; there are readers who wish to be amused and readers 
who wish to be horrified; some want to be edified and 
some want to be shocked. One may easily therefore recom- 
mend a well-written novel and be afterwards told that it is 
dull, “rubbishing,” morbid, insipid, improper, or goody-goody. 
There are a few exceptional books that seem to please every- 
body, but they are very rare. A Woman's Glory is not one 
of them, and _ we think that it will amuse and please 
many people. To begin with, it ought to be popular among 
professional critics. For them at least it Las several negative 
merits. It contains no murders, no detectives, no death-beds, no 
fatal accidents. The characters, as a rule, are neither abominably 
wicked nor abominably good. The sun sets rather frequently, it is 
true, but it manages to set without being a bore; there is a car- 
riage accident too, but nobody is much the worse for it ; and there 
is only one lord—which, as novels go, is wonderfully moderate. 
We have on several occasions exp’ our dislike in a 
general = to what is technically known as word-painting ; but 
in these volumes the writer indulges rather freely in it without 
wearying us. Far from skipping the passages in which she has 
practised it, we have read every word of them. Of descriptions 
of flowers and gardens long experience has made us specially shy, 
but we felt that we had no right to cavil at bits like the 


following :— 


There was a garden, which was fast becoming a wilderness : large moon- 
daisies had sprung up among the rose-bushes ; wild camomile choked the 
paths, and buttercups flaunted over modest tufts of white pinks and pansies. 
Around the farm-buildings, and all over the island, flourished the haw- 
thorns which gave the place its name, and made it a very paradise of 
sweetness and bloom. Stately trees grew there too: oak and ash whispered 
the old lore of the merry greenwood, and the leaf-music was as sweet as the 
ripple of the tide... . 

Seacastle was marvellously rich in gardens, and Verbena Lodge had its 
paradise of bloom, shut in by mouldering brick walls. May held a feast of 
coses in this favoured spot; sheltered from sharp winds, and nourished by 
a kindly soil, they came early to perfection. Lilacs had flowered themselves 
to death, but laburnums swung golden tresses in the soft air; it was a 
time that made you forget yourself, and become a part of this little world 
of blossoms. 

There isa capital description of the approach to an orthodox 
country house, of the heavy-respectable t On the way from 
the railway station the road leads through “a lonely country, 
with patches of heath and solitary cottages here and there”; and 
the air is “ — | and still, yet sweet with the fresh smell of newly- 
turned fields and damp copses.” And at last the open country is 
“ altogether lost to sight,” and the woods rise “like a dense wall 
on the right and left, dark and solemn, full of mysterious whispers 
that” seem to gather force as the dusk deepens. Who does not 
know the chilling sensation produced by the solemn surroundings 
which proclaim that one is on the point of being delivered into 
the jaws of one of those we country mansions in which 
everybody is expected to on his very best behaviour? 
Well may the author write of sighing for a “ break in this im- 
penetrable gloom, for just one glimpse of a bit of furzy common 
or breezy field, or some humble farmhouse where the cocks and 
hens were going to roost, and the babies to bed.” But there is 
“no break, no change, until the carriage ” turns in at a wide gate, 
and passes “an ivy-grown lodge, and then at last the house” 
comes into view. It is a red house that reminds the traveller of 
Hampton Court, Even the ivy on it is “trained and kept in due 
subjection, and no vagrant tendrils ever straggled and swayed 
about those heavy stone mullions and shining panes.” As a con- 
trast to the terrible trimness of the country house, we may turn to 
a description of a deserted ruin on the South coast. “ A few wall- 
flowers gave a touch of gold to the crumbling masonry,” but 
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“ there was a desolateness in the decay of this great fortress that 

is seldom found in ruins far from the sea. In rich midland 

valleys the convent moulders peacefully away, and even the stern 

feudal castle gathers the sweetness of a smiling country into its 

wasted strength. But where the sea is, there is the sadness of 

—* the chill of its briny mists, and the sting of its biting 
reath.” 

The drawing of the characters is as good as that of the scenery. 
There is a certain Mr. Heatherstone, a man with ten thousand a 
year and provokingly good health, who “ didn't know anythi' 
about his own liver, thank Heaven!” His remedy for ill-heal 
was ‘ very simple—hang all doctors, and don't worry yourself.” 
No wonder that some of his hearers “who were suffering from 
incurable maladies, or groaning under a load of embarrassments,” 
“turned from him with a disgust too deep for words.” And the 
author adds, with some truth, that “ of all the sundry and mani- 
fold plagues that infest society, your eternally jovial man is 
perhaps the least patiently endured.” We have met many ladies 
in our time of whom following description reminds us:— 
“She was” “a woman of the angular type, with a hard Roman 
nose and cold eyes. From her youth up she had fought that 
bitter battle with the world which only the aristocratic poor can 
fully understand.” Yet there was an “ indescribable charm 
in her trained voice and quiet manner,” and even her sym- 
pathy “ (unreal as it was) was never lacking at the right 
moment.” Her heart had been “shrivelled up long ago, 
but tact and perfect breeding are excellent substitutes for feeling.” 
Then we are introduced to a refreshing little girl with merry dark 
eyes that looked as if they could be mutinous sometimes, and 
laughing red lips that knew how to pout; a child that had to be 
received into a certain family and made the best of. “I suppose 
you have learnt some chapters out of the Bible,” said her future 
preceptress, a stern lady, nearly seventy years old, who exacted 
prompt obedience from every member of the family. “Oh, yes,” 
replied the child, “ I can tell you all about Samson setting fire to 
the foxes’ tails. That was a lark, and no mistake, wasn’t it?” 
But the characters are not all frivolous. We have a grave lover 
whose great — in life is the improvement of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Lord Inglefield’s wealth, power, and personal influence 
must all be used for the good of mankind; they were merely lent 
to him that they might be wisely spent. In one scene he was 
taking a walk by himself, when we are told that “ he was not the 
kind of man who goes along whistling, or smiting the bushes with 
a stick. Even in solitude he was always stately; and his mind 
was seldom occupied with the trifles that engage the thoughts of 
everyday men.” Very different is the ideal sighed for by one of 
the heroines, who longed to wed “a lazy swell.” She speaks 
with rapture of a man sitting in a boat, with three girls 
pulling him against the stream. “ He didn’t do anything, but 
simply sat still, and murmured, ‘ Wow, ladies! wow.’ My ad- 
miration for that man is past explaining.” 

The book is full of amusing incidents. Early in the first volume 
a young lady and gentleman borrow a boat, without asking leave, 
and row toa deserted island, that rose “out of the sunshiny sea, 
showing its soft greenness above the surrounding blue,” at a short 
distance from the coast. It was evening, and after thoroughly 
enjoying themselves on the island, they returned to its shore in 
good time, in order to row back to the mainland before their 
absence should be discovered. We quote part of two chapters to 
describe what followed :— 

The little wavelets were washing over white stones and masses of silky 
en en more golden in the low sun- 
ight. But the boat was gone. 

Cuarrer II, 

“The deuce!” 


Of the straits to which this devoted couple was reduced during 
the night on the desolate islet we advise people to read for 
themselves ;, but we may observe that the climax of misery was 
reached when the love-stricken captain exclaimed, “ You will 
be very tired before C4 faint with hunger, I am 
afraid. As for myself, I wish I could forget the vulture that 
gnaws within me.” But the incidents are not often of so sensa- 
tional a type. Indeed the author takes pleasure in describing 
everyday people and everyday life. Does the world, she asks, 
“ ever estimate its ‘unremarkable persons’ at their full value?” 
And she goes on to say that oy “the most useful and best- 
beloved members of society. Not brilliant enough to excite 
jealousy, nor ambitious enough to F age for a higher station, they 
till up all the social gaps, and quie 7 Bick up the common duties 
that our beauties and our geniuses often fling down. Their names 
are not to be found in society journals, but they are spoken of 
tenderly and familiarly by the fireside.” Although “ their photo- 

phs are not exhibited in shop-windows,” “ people put them into 
those sacred albums which contain only the portraits of friends.” 
Moreover, these “ ppy everyday men and women” “ 
pleasantly through life,” ‘and have but little cause to envy the 
celebrities.” 

It is well that authors should write most about what he 
understand best, and the author of A Woman's Glory unders 
women far better than men. She has therefore acted wisely in 
writing chiefly about her own sex. At one part of the story 
there are four charming ladies at a dull seaside village, without a 
single eligible man to flirt with them. Such a state of things is 
common enough in real life, but itis very rare in novels. Thro 
out the story the male characters are the weaker vessels. 
are cleverly sketched, and are no women in trousers, like the 
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hetoes in: many novels written by feminine hands; but stilt they | 


are what ladies call “only men.” The female characters are 
wise, thoughtful, and discerning, while the men are “ mostly 
fools.” We have, however, derived so much enjoyment from A 
‘Woman's Glory that we will not quarrel with its author on 
this point, and we are the more ready to forgive her because she 
can be sufficiently severe on her own sex when she pleases, For 
instance, she says that scandal “is the sole amusement of which 
women never tire”; that “they may get sick of husbands, lovers, 
and children, and fancy themselves of life,” but that, if 
they receive a hint of a reputation to be demolished, “they will 
fly to the task as if the very thought of it gave them fresh 
strength.” Nor does she always paint her female characters in 
the pleasantest colours, One of them is made to console a friend, 
whose devoted admirer has gone to India, by observing “ that all 
the wounds of first love may be healed by the balsams sold in 
Vanity Fair.” Before the object of the poor girl's affection had 
started, this amiable creature had thus advised him :—* Don't 
vex your soul with the idea that you have left an ineffaceable im- 
pression on her heart. I would undertake to efface any man’s 
image from any young girl’s heart ina month! So you may be 
quite at ease about her.” This particular young girl, however, 
learned to use her tongue as sharply as her mentor by 
the middle of the third volume. At that period of the 
story, the effacer of images played her a very scurvy trick, 
and then made a humble confession to her victim. The latter 
then admonished the penitent as follows:—*“ This is indeed a 
self-imposed penance.” “What a pity our chapel exists no 
longer! You might have knelt upon the cold stones, and got 
some one to scourge you. Jones”—Jones is the lady's-maid— 
“would have done it, I think, for a small remuneration.” This 
satire was well deserved, and so also was a quiet answer given 
by the same speaker to her didactic admirer when he had ob- 
served that after their marriage they must study the lives and 
needs of the working classes. “I fancy,” she said, “that the 
working classes must sometimes get rather tired of being studied 
so very much.” In the author’s opinion women are unlike men in 
the matter of longing for “ first loves.” “That virginity of heart 
which a man prizes in a woman is by no means so highly valued 
by a woman when she finds it in a man.” “Most women love to 
heal a wound that has been inflicted by one of themselves.” A 
ceapeente daughter receives very favourably the advances of a 
jilted captain, and we are told that “it is doubtful whether she 
would have cared half so much for a lover who had come to her 
swearing that she was his first love.” We refer this delicate ques- 
tion to the ladies. 

One of the most amusing characters in this novel is Mrs. Goad ; 
but of Mrs. Goad people must read for themselves. It is too often 
a weary task to wade through the whole of a three-volume novel ; 
but we found no difficulty in reading every word of A Woman's 
Glory. But while we praise the book, we must warn our readers 
against inferring that it is a great work of fiction. It is merely 
a well-written and entertaining novel of the lightest type. Best 
of all, while bright and amusing, its tone is wholesome. Even 
Mrs. Goad herself could not fairly object to it. 


RECENT CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


hap Cambridge Greek Testament, of which Dr. Maclear’s 
edition of the Gospel according to St. Mark is a volume, 
certainly supplies a want. Without pretending to compete with the 
leading commentaries, or to embody very much original research, it 
formsa most satisfactory introduction to the study of the New Testa- 
ment in the original. The textis based upon those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, the decision on points where they disagree being 
referred to Stephens, or, where his text differs from both, to 


_* Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. General Editor, 
J.J. 8. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. The Gospel according to 
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Selections from the Dialogues of Plato. With Introduction and Notes 
by John Purves, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and a Preface by the 
. v. B, Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College. Oxford: Clarendon 

ress, 

“ Homer's Odyssey. Books XXI.—XXIV. The Triumph of Odysseus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sidney G. Hamilton, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Macmillan & Co. 
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Lachmann. Tischendorf has been followed in matters of spelling 
and accentuation, and his punctuation has been for the most part 
adopted. Scholars will agree with Dr. Perowne that “a text 
formed on these principles will fairly represent the results of 
modern criticism, and will at least be accepted as preferable to 
‘ the received text’ for use in schools.”. Dr. Maclear’s introduc- 
tion contains all that is known of St. Mark’s life, with references 
to passages in the New Testament in which he is mentioned; an 
account of the circumstances in which the Gospel was composed, 
with an estimate of the influence of St. Peter's teaching upon St. 
Mark; an excellent sketch of the special characteristics of this 
Gospel; an analysis, and a chapter on the text of the New Testa- 
ment generally. In this the principal uncial and cursive MSS. 
are mentioned, together with the chief ancient versions, and the 
most important printed editions, The notes deal rather with 
the subject-matter than with points of scholarship, though these 
are not altogether neglected. There is not very much in the 
way of literary criticism, and we think that more might have been 
said of the points of difference between classical and Hellen- 
istic Greek. But as a commentary on the subject-matter the 
notes are excellent. The narrative is illustrated, as it should be, 
by quotations from and references to other books both of the Old 
and of the New Testament, and wherever more Evangelists than 
one have related the same event their narratives are carefully com- 
pared. If there is any fault to be found with the notes, it is that 
they are somewhat lengthy. They extend to nearly 170 pages, but 
it is difficult to say how they could be abridged without the loss of 
useful and interesting matter. At the head of the notes on each 
chapter is a table of the more important various readings with 
the MS. authority on which they are based. There is a general 
index, which enables the student to collect without difficulty all 
the information on kindred points contained in the notes. This is 
followed by a shorter but useful Greek index. The work is com- 
leted by two good maps, one of Palestine in the time of our 
lon the other, on a large scale, of the Sea of Galilee and the 
country immediately surrounding it. 
Mr. Purves’s selections from Plato form an exception to the 
neral rule that extracts from the works of a great writer must 
unsatisfactory. The reasons which justify such a proceeding in 
the case of Plato are well set forth in the preface which Mr. 
Jowett has written for the work. Plato, besides being a great 
hilosopher, is one of the greatest prose-writers of the world, and 
it is desirable that students of Greek should read something of his 
writings before they are old enough to appreciate his philosophy. 
There are very few of the dialogues which can with advantage be 
read as wholes by boys, even in the sixth form of a public school ; 
and for them and others of their age a selection made for literary 
and not for philosophical purposes is most desirable. Mr. Jowett, 
besides writing an interesting preface, has aided in the selection of 
extracts, and it is therefore needless tu say that the choice of 
passages has been well made. We have the whole of the Apology 
and of the Crito, and portions of the Phedo,so that the whole 
story of the trial, imprisonment, and death of Socrates, as related 
by Plato, is given. The selected passages from the Republic . 
are eleven in number, and extend over tifty pages. Among 
them are the beautiful opening, the Apologue of the Pilot, 
the Simile cf the Cave, and the tale of Er, the son of 
Armenius, together with some parts of the constitution of the 
ideal State, and Plato's account of Democracy. The Phedrus 
supplies four short but delightful —_. among them the 
conversation between Socrates and Phdrus about the myth- 
ology of Greece, and the tale of the Egyptian god Thoth. 
There are five extracts from the Laws, and other dialogues fur- 
nish one or two passages each. Mr. Jowett’s preface, following 
the principle on which the selection has been made, deals rather 
with the literary and dramatic aspect of the Dialogues and with 
the character and life of Socrates than with the philosophical 
system of Plato. The figure of Socrates is happily sketched, and 
the leading features of his teaching and method are pointed out. 
Mr. Jowett ends his description with the wonder, “not that 
the Athenians should have at last grown impatient of him, but 
that they should have endured him so long.” In that portion of 
the preface which deals with Plato as a philosopher, his “ ideas” 
are well explained. Mr. Jowett refers to the various aspects in 
which they appear, and adds:—“ These various modes of repre- 
senting the ‘idea’ are not parts of a system, but are the ever- 
changing aspects of the same philosophical tendency. Under all 
these forms Plato is seeking to realize the opposition of mind 
and sense, of vovpeva and phenomena. One thought underlies 
them all—the truth of universals.” Mr. Purves’s notes are in- 
tended for those who possess some knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage. The editor is, therefore, freed from the necessity of 
writing ever with an eye to elementary grammar, as is the 
manner of the editors of school classics. In the introduction 
to the notes Mr. Purves makes some brief and very sensi- 
ble remarks on the proper method of interpretation. He also 
gives a good account of the text of Plato as it has come down to 
us, and tells the story of how Clarke acquired the Bodleian MS. at 
the Monastery of St. John, at Patmos. The story will remind 
those who have read Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant of its 
author's similar experiences at Mount Athos. The text adopted 
by Mr. Purves is, with a few trifling exceptions, that of the 
smuller Ziirich recension; the principal variants are mentioned 
and discussed as they occur. Mr. Purves apologizes, very un- 
necessarily, for the length of some of the notes. When a point 
really needs discussion it is discussed fully, but the notes are as a 
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rule short and to the point. Translation, which is often the best 
and shortest method of explaining a difficulty, is frequently re- 
sorted to; but the editor has eacaped the temptation, to which so 
many yield, to translate because he has a neat version ready 
rather than because such help is needed. Mr. Purves is evi- 
dently familiar with the work of German commentators, and often 
makes good use of it; his notes are full of happy illustrations 
drawn from Greek literature, and his commentary throughout is 
both useful and ar sper ge To it is appended a “ list of works 
useful for the study of Plato,” which, formidable as it looks, 
might, as Mr. Purves is careful to tell us, be indefinitely increased. 
Altogether the work is thoroughly well done, and will be most 
acceptable to all who are responsible for the choice of books for 
the higher forms in public schools. 

The next three books on our list are volumes of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Classical Series intended for the higher forms of schools. 
Mr. Hamilton’s notes on the last four books of the Odyssey are 
devoted almost entirely to elucidation of the text, and we are 
spared constant references to those points of elementary Greek 
grammar on which commentators of a certain class love to dwell. 
Not much help is given in the way of translation, but Mr. Hamilton 
does his best to explain satisfactorily the many difficult antiquarian 

uestions which arise in the course of these books. He adopts 
bel’s explanation of the meaning of dioicrevew weexewy, according 
to which the axes were double-headed, and the feat to be accom- 
plished was to shoot through the inverted arches formed hy the 
convex inner edges of the blades. Whether this is preferable to 
Mr. "s = that the axe-heads may have hada kind of 
loop on the side of the handle opposite to the cutting edge is a 
oo which scholars and antiquarians must decide for themselves. 
he case is fairly stated in Appendix III. of Mr. Hamilton’s edi- 
tion. With regard to verbal criticism, Mr. Hamilton renders 
yAauxames “ solemn-eyed,” in preference to either bright-eyed ” or 
“ grey-eyed.” He suggests that ddaros may have an active sense 
and mean “harmless.” This rendering certainly adds force to 
xxii. 5, which would thus refer to the bloodless nature of the con- 
test of shooting at the axes, and contrast it with the murderous 
onslaught upon the suitors which followed it. For dyavous 
“ lusty ” is suggested as a translation. The English phrase “have 
at him” is happily compared with éx’ air@ mavres Exouev in 
xxii. 75. There is an awkward note on the word ac@\a in 
xxi. 117. Mr. Hamilton translates this disputed line “ Already 
able to handle the contests of my father,” which is surely non- 
sense. He goes on to explain d¢@\ca “ instrumenta certaminis.” If 
this explanation is correct, as it well may be, why not translate 
acO\va “arms”? However, we have noticed very few slips of this 
kind; and the edition will, we think, be found useful. e notes 
do not err on the side of undue length or of excessive a 

It is not necessary to at any length of Mr. Verrall’s‘school 
edition of the Medea, It is based upon his larger work, the merits 
of which were so fully recognized by scholars on its appearance 
two years ago. The notes in the present volume are of course of 
a more elementary character, and discussion of the text is for the 
most part omitted. The introduction contains a very complete 
analysis of the play. The notes have been entirely rewritten to 
suit the of this edition, and are a model of what such 
notes shauld be. Perhaps the feature which distinguishes them 
most from the work of ordinary school editors is the happy exact- 
ness of the short but frequent translations, by means of which 
phrases and sentences are explained. The notes on points of 
scholarship are, it is needless to say, excellent, and are well sup- 
plemented by a grammatical index, in which references are given 
to constructions and other points worthy of remark. Among the 
notes we may mention that on 1. 707, which deals with some 
uses of the Greek aorist, and the very interesting discussion 
on 1, 963, where Mr. Verrall proposes to read ypmdrwv for 
xpnparev. A few words on the art of Euripides, which occur 
at the close of the introduction, are worth quoting. Mr. Verrall 
draws attention to the exquisite finish of the language of 


Euripides, and goes on to say :— 
nesian war this sort of merit, then 


At the commencement of the Pelo; 

a new discovery, was fast coming to be considered at Athens as the highest 
of art, and for a few generations after his own the name of the “ golden 
Euripides ” was synonymous with literary perfection. The worship of this 
fresh enthusiasm can never be rendered again, and will not even be fully 
comprehended just now. Our taste is perhaps rather for depth, any depth. 
In Euripides there is often both an 7 current of meaning and an under 
current, but both are transparently » and clearness is easily taken for 
shallowness. 

Both introduction and notes of Mr. Gwatkin’s edition of the 
first Philippic are taken for the most part from those of Rehdantz. 
The introduction contains a sketch of the reign of Philip, chap- 
ters on the entrance of Demosthenes into political life, Athenian 
and Macedonian finance and war, and the history of oratory. 
Besides these there is a criticism of Demosthenes as an orator, 
and an account of the principal MSS. and editions. An appendix 


describes the Athenian popular assembly. This is followed by | 


a list of grammatical peculiarities explained in the notes, and by 


a Greek and an English index. It would be difficult to finda 


better introduction to the study of the ny against Phili 
and of the political speeches of Demosthenes i 4 


give all help that is needful for the understanding both of the 
text and the subject-matter. 

Mr. Page’s notes to the Fourth Book of Horace’s Odes are up to 
the standard of his editions of the earlier books. They contain 
a sketch of the subject-matter of each ode, and plentiful help in 


in general, The | 
introductory chapters are short and to the point, and the notes | 


the matter of construing. The volume is well suited to the re 
quirements of middle forms in public schools, but there is nothing 
in it that needs remark, except the fact that Mr. Page once or twice 
goes rather out of his way to attack Mr. Wickham’s edition, 

The Helps for Latin Students contains some sixty pages of 
tolerably well chosen extracts from classical Latin authors, some 
examination papers on accidence and elementary syntax, and 
various casual scraps of information apparently intended as a help 
to candidates working for elementary examinations. The extracts 
mainder of the ma i of service for purposes of 
self-examination to learning Latin without the 
help of a teacher. 

in for Little Folks gives the accidence to the end of the 
regular verbs. This is followed by a comparison between Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon inflexions which is likely to add greatly to the 
puzzlement of any children whose teachers are ill-advis 
to inflict iton them. Then come exercises in translation, from 
Latin into English, and from lish into Latin. In some of 
these exercises the sentences are, with a folly which is really re- 
markable, taken from the Odes of Horace. At the end of these 
exercises we find a letter of Cicero. We have seldom seen a more 
foolish book, or one less suited to its purpose. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


yaar the music used in the services of the Greek Church may 
be, to those familiar with it, extremely melodious we do not 
for an instant doubt, for we are acquainted with not a few 

who maintain that the Highland bagpipe and the Italian in- 
strument of similar construction discourse, when well played, 
most eloquent music ; but the few examples which the Very sg 
S. G. Hatherly, Mus. Bac., has vouchsafed us in his new edition 
of the Hymns of the Eastern Church, translated by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, D.D., with music from Greek and other sources, are to 
Western ears little short of ae The editor, by his own 
confession, has been over-persuaded by the publisher, Mr. J. T. 
Hayes, to attempt the task of popularizing the music of the Greek 
Church by setting Dr. Neale’s metrical translations of Greek 
Hymns to Greek Church music. The task would seem to have 
been a severe one ; for we find that the editor has given us only 
two examples, Nos. 36 and 37, of the nae ate Ey melodies of 
the Eastern Church, a fact which he justifies by saying that 
“The frequent introduction of tunes based on the abnormal 
diwretic scale could not, consistently with any degree of hoped- 
for popularity of the work, be encouraged,” while at the 
same time he acknowledges that “to ignore their existence 
a was not just to that ancient Church, the bulwark 
of Orthodoxy, whose were the hymns about to be ‘noted.’” 
These two instances, therefore, “ will, it is believed, satisfy the 
solemn demands of the words of the respective hymns and 
the claims of justice also.” When we say that this abnormal 
disretic scale, on which these melodies are based, consists of a 
sequence of notes in which there are four semitones and two 
augmented seconds, the effect upon the Western ear, accustomed 
to the diatonic scale, may be more easily conceived than described. 
The rest of the hymns are set to music in the four authentic 
Gregorian modes, and the editor has also largely drawn from the 
compositions of Canon Havergal, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, and 
other modern writers. We must thank the editor, who is an Arch- 
priest of the Patriarchal (&cumenical Throne, for his con- 
sideration in abstaining from torturing Dr. Neale’s beautiful 
verse into the archaic melodies of the Greek Church, and 
we must cengratulate him upon the musicianly manner in 
which he has carried out the work imposed upon him. All 
the more grateful are we to him for his forbearance, since the 
enthusiasm of some among us is such that, were he to produce a 
complete series of these abnormal hymns, there is little doubt that 
they would be adopted in some churches, and that a taste such as 
that for Gregorian tones would be developed for Byzantine music, 
much to the detriment of modern church music and to the comfort 
of the congregations. To antiquarian musicians undoubtedly these 
name will be of great interest; but as music, in these days, 
they must be looked upon rather as a retrogression than as an 
advance. The Gregorian ey musically speaking, is of suffi- 
ciently serious calibre ; and, if Byzantine music were added, our 
services would, from a musical point of view, become unbearable 
to us Western barbarians. The truth is, as the editor very wisely 
points out, that to ally these translated hymns to their proper 
Greek tunes is an idea wholly impracticabie; for, in the first 
place, the rhythm of the translated hymns is essentially different 
from that of the originals, as different, in fact, as the poetry of the 
one is to the metrical prose of the other; and, secondly, “the 
Oriental scales, including among them those of the ancient Byzan- 
tine Church, differ from the scales to which Western ears 
are attuned to such an extent as to make their reproduction in 
modern notation and their utilization an almost hopeless task.” 
Nevertheless the Rev. 8S. G. Hatherly’s new edition of Dr, Neale’s 
version of the Hymns of the Eastern Church is a highly valuable 
work, which not only shows how conscientiously the translator 
adhered to the text, but serves to illustrate the growth of 


hymnology from the earliest ages down to the present day, and all 
who are interested in hymnological study must feel ul to the 
present editor for the pains he has taken in its compilation. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, have sent us the second 
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volume of the six se of pianoforte study called Zhe Musician 
which Mr. Ridley Prentice proposes to publish from time to time. 
Mr. Prentice can now speak from experience as to the value of his 
first small volume, which we have before favourably noticed, and, 
as we then said, he has evidently found that he has hit upon a 
novel and useful method of imparting a knowledge of the various 
ies of musical form and the necessary modes of analysis 
which hitherto has been greatly needed in all early musical educa- 
tion. He tells us in his preface, modestly enough, that not only 
has his first-grade volume heen of use for private study, but that 
it “has been used successfully for class teaching, and found to save 
much valuable time and labour,” since by studying this little book 
with the oral explanations of the teacher much can be done which for- 
merly required illustration to each individual pupilat the pianoforte. 
Hitherto, as far as all published methods are concerned at any rate, 
theidea seems to have been that such knowledgeas is sought tobe im- 
ed in the volume before us musi necessarily be preceded by a 
study of the dry facts of harmony scientifically considered, ex- 
tending over a considerable period of the student’s apprenticeship. 
Even when this study has been accomplished, the fact remains as 
Dr. Stainer, writing in 1872, in his admirably suggestive work 
entitled A Theory of Harmony, points out, that “of the many 
subjects still to be explored, which he [the pupil] will find before 
him, that of ‘ Form’ is the most important, including under it, as 
it does, melody itself, and it ts to be regretted [the italics are our 
own] that he will look in vain for any trustworthy guide to direct 
his steps through its wondrous complication,” a fact which will be 
heartily endorsed by every earnest musical student. Mr. Prentice’s 
contention, and we think it sound, is that not only can the broad 
facts of harmony be presented to the pupil at an early stage, but 
also those of musical form, excluding perhaps those “ wondrous 
complications” of which Dr. Stainer speaks, ard which must be 
necessarily left to more advanced study in this most intricate 
subject. In fact, our author, acting upon his extensive experience 
in musical teaching, is endeavouring to formulate a system based 
upon common-sense principles which we have great hopes ma 
ve as successful in the end as it has evidently shown itself 
to be in its beginnings. To illustrate what we mean. if any intelli- 
gent pianoforte student will take any of Mr. Prentice’s analyses 
—say, for instance, that of the sonata in G. Minor, Op. 49, No. 1, 
by Beethoven, which is to be found on page 62 of this volume— 
and will conscientiously work it out on the lines indicated by the 
author, we do not for a moment doubt that he will find he has 
gained an insight into the master mind whose composition it is, 
and that he will be amply repaid for the study that it has cost him 
by the knowledge that he has acquired by virtue of the exercise. 

Under the title of Mélodies, een. Metzler & Co. have pub- 
lished some twelve or thirteen songs, composed by A. Goring 
Thomas, which, we believe, have already appeared in another 
form. Mr. Thomas's genius is evidently of French nurture, and 
he has done wisely to set his music to words from the pen of 
Victor Hugo, Béranger, Théophile Gautier, and other French 

ts. As we have before said about his opera, Esmeralda, Mr. 

omas has benefited largely by his careful study of the works of 
Gounod and of his namesake of the Paris Conservatoire. Some of 
the songs in the volume before us are really as good as they can be, 
and all of them show a musicianly felicity of expression which places 
them above the ordinary range of most compositions of their kind. 
Of the present series of songs, we would point out “ Jeune et Vieux,” 
“Chanson d’Avril,” “ Si jétais roi,” “ boire,” and Les 
Papillons,” as very pleasing and characteristic, while “ Le Bon- 
heur” and “ Sérénade ” are specimens of the composer's ver- 
satility. The “ Chanson de Barbarine” of Alfred de Musset just 
misses being first-rate, for the galloping sort of accompaniment is 
a trifle clumsy, and the “ Scéne Religieuse,” from Racine’s Esther, 
is strained and melodramatic. 

From Messrs. W. Morley & Co. we have received the first of a 
series of useful little volumes of Voluntaries for the Organ, 
Harmonium, or American Organ, composed by that careful 
musician Mr. Humphrey J.Stark, Mus. Bac. Oxon, which we cannot 
doubt will be very welcome to all organists on account of its 
musicianly qualities,a feature which is not always present in 
works of this class; and No. 12 of Morley's Magazine, which 
contains a number of pieces by Handel, Spohr, Schuloff, and 
Weber, easily and correctly arranged for the pianoforte, at the 
surprisingly low price of one shilling. Of sheet music the same 

ublishers send us “ Beneath the Hawthorn,” by S. Emily 
Idbam, to words by H. Mar; and “ My Song,” by J. Chippendale, 
words by Edward Oxenford, which are = , effective, and well 
within the powers of the amateur; while ‘‘ The Artist’s Dream,” 
by Thomas Hutchinson, is one of that popular composer's artistic 
roductions which will, we doubt not, gain the favour it deserves. 
o vocal duets—“ Eyes,” by Mina Gould, and “ Love Shall 
Never Die,” by Frank L. Roar wate praise, especially the 
latter, which shows much ingenuity and considerable artistic 
b's. in its composition. The two pianoforte pieces, “Granny,” 


G. J. Rubini, and “Ocean Echoes,” by Josef Meissler, are 
easing and easy compositions, which show no great originality, 

t at the same time are correct, and will doubtless serve the 
purpose for which they were written. 
“O Sir” is aaa a playful ballad by H. C. Levey to words 
by H. Delavie, and published by C. Jefferys, and certainly fulfils 
its p by its quaint humour and simplicity. Other songs 
from the same publisher, all of which are to words by H. Delavie, 
are “ Mammon'’s Meed,” a powerful for baritone or bass by 
Michael Watson, “ Darling Canary,” by Ed. Reyloff, “ Avon,” and 


“The Sea or the Farm,” both by Michael Watson, and “ Mine 

Adela,” by Berthold Tours. All are good specimens of the work 

—_ is to be looked for from the composers who have written 
em. 

Messrs. Moutrie & Son send usa pretty set of waltzes under the 
rather absurd name of “Two Blue Slippers,” by Mrs. Foster 
Barham, which serve the purpose they are intended for very well, 
and we have also received No. 6 of the first volume of The 
Lute, a monthly journal of musical news, The Lute coptains 
articles from the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennet, Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, and others well worth reading, as well as the usual style 
of musical information for which, to judge by the large amount 
that is produced every month, the English public is hungering and 
thirsting. Amongst other original discoveries The Lute, we see, 
has found out that Mr. Hueffer's laughable foot-note in the libretto 
of Cvlomba, concerning “ Joe Manton,” to which we referred on the 
production of the opera, is “‘ an error which seems to have escaped 
general observation.” Most people have had their laugh over this 
piece of ignorance already, and have also had plenty of time to 
forget all about it. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it has often been a surprise to those who are acquainted with 
the admirable series of French classics called Les grands 
écrivains de la France (1)—a collection which for fulness, accuracy, 
beauty, and cheapness combined has neither simile nor secundum 
in any other literature—that “ Le Bonhomme” has so long waited 
for a place in it. The preface to the present edition explains the 
reason, which is not a very surprising one. Such books as those 
which Messrs. Hachette and M. Regnier pére put into the hands 
of their customers could only be produced at the price in one of 
two ways; either by some scholar of means devoting himself to the 
work as a labour of love, or by some man of letters who has to 
work for his living consecrating such leisure as he has to the task. 
In the first case only can the work be done quickly, and it is not 
a common case. In the second, the book must necessarily be long 
on the stocks, and it often happens that the worker has either to 
interrupt it or to give it up altogether into fresh hands, This, we 
are told, has happened with the Grands écrivains La Fontaine. 
It should have appeared before the war; but that general inter- 
rupter stop it, and when things had settled down the original 
editor, M. Julien Girard, was unable to take it up again, and it lay 
long on the shelf. M. Regnier fils has now undertaken it with 
some help, the most considerable part of which is the contribution 
of a long Life of some two hundred s from the very capable 
pen of M. Paul Mesnard, the editor of Racine and Moliére. This 
and the first five books of the Fables occupy the present volume, 
which appears to be in every respect worthy of the excellent series 
to which it belongs. It is, however, unfortunate that the long 
delay permitted, or rather occasioned, the publication of M. Louis 
Moland’s capital edition of the same classic, though it is rather 
unfortunate for book-buyers, who have already bought the latter 
and wish to have the Grands écrivains complete, than for any one 
else. For people buy books in France, and it is not there as it is 
in England, a certainty, or at least a strong probability, that 
one edition of a classic will make another, however good, a drug in 
the market. We should be a little puzzled, as far as this first 
volume is concerned, to give the palm between the two; but pro- 
bably M. Moland’s will remain the best edition for the general 
reader who is not unscholarly, while M. — will be some- 
what better suited to the minute student and lover of books. 

After La Fontaine, Oonrart (2) comes quite naturally. We 
own that we should have thought that le silencteux Conrart had had 
a sufficient amount of space given to him in MM. de Barthélemy 
and Kerviler’s book of a year or two ago, and that M. Bourgoin’s 
was somewhat superfluous. But it is in itself a good book, and 
throws light on not a few points. It might, for instance, be read 
with advantage by some English critics who, taking their opinions 
at second-hand from Cousin, treat the connexion of Moliére’s 
Précieuses with the Rambouillet coterie as a myth. 

M. de Raynal has been heppil m in his selection of 
Joubert’s Correspondence (3), correspondence of 
others with Joubert. Not only does the volume give some in- 
teresting information as tu the last of the Pensée-writers (for we 
decline to give that title to Doudan), but the correspondents and 
the correspondence are intrinsically attractive. The writers of the 
letters here given are Fontanes—Napoleon’s grand-master of the 
University, and # great nursing father of poets, if a very bad poet 
himself—Molé, Mme. de Chateaubriand (who had quite as 
much right as other people to say that the honourable post of 
wife to a man of genius was no sinecure), Mme. de Beaumont, 
and one or two others. Of these the letters of Fontanes 
are perhaps the most amusing in themselves, and certainly the 
most amusing to an English reader. He was one of Joubert’s 
closest and earliest friends, and before the Revolution the pair 
conceived a very odd notion —thut of establishing a lite 
and cosmopolitan review in England, or at least with Englis 
subscribers. Fontanes, who had the opportunity of useful intro- 
ductions, went over to London as ‘aneller to work this bright 


(1) Les grands éerivains de la France. Jean de la Fontaine. Tome 1 
Par H. Regnier. Paris: Hachette. 

(2) Valentin Conrart et son temps. Par A. Bourgoin. Paris: Hachette. 
oal22 Les correspondants de Joubert. Par Paul de Raynal. Paris: 

mann-Lévy. 
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idea. The letters which he sends contain a really graphic picture 
of London life a hundred years ago, and have, moreover, a Vv 
humorous side. At first all is rose-colour. London society is 
delightfully affable ; London is a most interesting city, and not at 
all dear; the young Frenchman's hostesses keep “ the most agree- 
able boarding-house in London,” and one of his fellow boarders is 
a “Ministre écossais, le premier de l'Angleterre aprés ” 
muses of Anglia, hear!] “aprés Mason.” It appears that the 

t poet in England next to Mason was named Langhen, and we 
regret to say that we never heard of him. It cannot be Langhorne, 
because in the first place he was not a ministre écossais, and in the 
second he was dead at the time. However, the best poet in 
England next to Mason agreed that England would be good for 
nothing in poetry till it became a province of France, and was 
sure that Shakspeare’s reputation would very soon go down. 
This was also the opinion of Fontanes, who was himself engaged 
on an ode which was to beat Dryden and Gray hollow, who pre- 
ferred West to Reynolds, and so forth. Unluckily this happy 
state of things did not last long. The people of England 
declined to subscribe to the review, and the “séjour” (even in 
company with the best poet of England next to Mason) became 
“ennuyeux.” Such are human affairs. 

MM. Perey and Maugras have followed up their very agreeable 
book about Mme. d’Epinay’s youth with one not less agreeable 
about her old age, or rather, her middle age, for she did not live 
to be old (4). Here, as in the former volume, they have discovered 
much new matter, and though it does not appear to us that this 
new matter affects in any important degree the general literary 
estimate of the members of the philosophe coterie, it supplies 
abundant details of interest. As before, opinions will probably 
differ about the respective degrees of culpability in the disputes 
between Mme. d’Epinay and her husband, as well as on that 
much-debated point the character of Grimm. For ourselves, we 
cannot see that MM. Perey and Ma have brought any evi- 
dence to weaken, and we think they have brought much to estab- 
lish, the general theory that Grimm was one of the most odious 
of historical literary characters—a man who exploited his friends 
and his mistresses, who founded a reputation on the work of 
better men than himself, who never returned a favour when it was 
inconvenient to him, considered any interest but his own, or hesi- 
tated to deal a croc en jambe to any one who was in his way. Of 
his selfish coldheartedness, the manner in which he dealt with 
Mme. d’Epinay’s pressing entreaties to him to come to her at Geneva 
is sufficient evidence ; and MM. Perey and Maugras have themselves 
given proofs enough of the shameless adroitness with which he 
extracted from his friends the materials of those letters on which 
some modern critics have tried to build for him a literary reputa- 
tion. This, reduced to its proper proportions, is simply that of a 
clever but utterly unscrupulous editor. 

We have a certain kindness for M. de Pontmartin, who is a 
veteran of letters, with an exceedingly bad temper, but with ex- 
cellent brains and very respectable principles. Therefore we wish 
he had not given a somewhat misleading title to this volume (5). 
His first Souvenirs really were souveniis, and very interesting ones. 
But the present book is simply a miscellaneous collection of 
Samedis, with a souvenir or swo certainly, as is almost inevitable 
from a critic who has reached his seventieth year, or has come 
near it; but they are in no sense reminiscences as a whole. Of 
course the book is amusing. M. de Pontmartin rarely writes 
anything that is not, except when he is in a panegyrical vein, 
which, to do him justice, is a thing of very rare occurrence. 
The article on M. Maxime du Camp, if a little unjust, has an 
aigre-doux flavour which is very agreeable and piquant when one 
remembers that the older man is not of the Academy and that 
the younger is. The article on M. Barbey d’Aurévilly is aigre 
without a touch of douz ; but the same element of comedy exists; 
for both M. de Pontmartin and M. Barbey d’Aurévilly are cham- 

jions of orthodoxy, and in such cases the opinion of the first 
fion on the characteristics of the second is always instructive and 
pleasant. Apropos of the article on M. du Camp, let it be noted 
that M. de Pontmartin gives a charmingly scandalous and probable 
explanation of the well-known dislike of George Sand for 
Mérimée. According to him, it was by no means her equally 
well-known respect for morality which made her disapprove the 
author of Za chambre bleue and the Avignon Letters, On the 
contrary, Mérimée was the sole person among her many lovers 
who left Madame, instead of being left by her. There was some 
reason there for a grudge. 

We have not recently read a volume containing more solidly 


. founded or better"expressed literary and personal judgments than 


that which M. Victor Fournel (who has done other work which 
is perhaps less.known than it deserves to be) has collected in 
Fiyures @hier et daujourd hui (6). It is needless, or ought to be 
needless, to say that this approval by no means implies that 
M. Fournel’s opinions are always, or even in the majority of cases, 
our opinions. Indeed we differ quite as often as we agree with 
him. Nor is his book extraordinarily remarkable for style, though 
in a certain sober fashion it deserves to be well spoken of in this 
respect. The point that makes it remarkable is the firmness with 
which the author seizes in each case a real characteristic of his 
subject, and the skill and decision with which he proceeds to 


(4) Derniéres années de Mme. d’Epinay. Par UL. Perey et G. Maugras. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(5) Souvenirs d’un vienr critique. Troisieme série. Par A. de Pont- 
-martin. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 

(6) Figures dhier et aujourd'hui. Par Victor Fournel. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 


handle it. Each essay is a demonstration of some point of lite- 
rary or personal character, and some of them are masterly demon- 
strations. Among them may be noticed rs on Gautier, 
Emile de Girardin, Janin, Monnier, Gavarni, Difenbach, Barbier, 
and MM. Taine, du Camp, and Labiche. 

M. Filon’s attempt at the difficult task of writing a somewhat 
detailed literary history of England (7) in five or six hundred 
pages shows a great deal of care and industry. The author gives 

imself no airs ; indeed we can only wish that his modesty had 
not made him fasten his critical bark so often to the very erratic- 
ally steered vessel of M. Taine. He has done his utmost to cover 
the whole ground (excepting living authors), and he is the only 
French writer with whom we are acquainted who has done so. 
He is never extravagant, and seldom dry. But his criticism does 
not seem to us very felicitous, and we cannot help thinking that 
his knowledge is sometimes at least second-hand. Many small 
signs seem to indicate this. Misprints perhaps do not count for 
much, especially in a book printed in France; but “ Greatgrind,” 
“Tony Limpkins,” and some others are disquieting. Oan any 
man who says that “ Le jeune Dryden alors débutant s’attribua 
Antoine et Cléopdtre” for the purpose of disfiguring Shakspeare 
have read or even looked at the date of Al for Love? Cuna 
man who says that Dryden “ contributed to Swift's education and 
maintenance ” know anything about Swift? Finally, cana man 
who says that Skelton “ yaut bien Villon ” ever have read Skelton? 
These are but a few of the questions which suggest themselves to 
the reader of M. Filon’s volume. 

A la maison (8) is a collection of short essays half hical, 
half anecdotic, in M. Marmier’s well-known pot 
eal, but not particularly vigorous. It is, perhaps, a little remark- 
able to find an Academician speaking of the story of the ring 
given to Venus, and mentioning Moores poem in a foot-note, but 
passing in silence the incomparably better prose of a brother 
Academician—the Venus d'Ilie. 

It is scarcely necessary to commend a volume of collected essays 
and reviews by M. Méziéres on literature (9), which is (in the 
French, not in the English sense) foreign. But an excellent treat- 
ment of the Byron controversy may be specially mentioned. 

M. Hugonnet (10) appears to have two pet aversions—England 
and theChristian religion. The former at least, being thus in very 
good company, has little reason to complain of him, He moreover 
only protests against Englishmen and Christians now and then; 
being for the most part occupied in giving an account, careful and 
conscientious enough, of Alexandria, Cairo, and the Pyramids. 

Louis X1V, et Guillaume ITI. (11) is a useful history of the 
two Partition Treaties, from the unpublished correspondence of 
Louis—unpublished, that is to say, in French ; for, as M. Reynald 
very honestly points out, they were published by Grimblot in 
London thirty years ago, and have been used by Macaulay and 
others. The original text is however welcome, and M, Reynald’s 
arrangement and commentary are good. One may indulge a 
passing smile at his earnest contention that Louis was quite deter- 
mined to keep his engagements till he found that it would pa 
him better not to do so. The sentiment pairs off curiously with 
the Duke de Broglie’s recent expression of wrath with Fleury in 
the next age for keeping his engagements when it would have paid 
him better not to do so. 

It is certain that a great deal of Belgian blood has been spent in 
Javaand Sumatra. M.Cruyplants’s history (12) only extends to the 
time of the union between Holland and Belgium ; bat, unless good 
authorities are mistaken, the present disastrous and endless Acheen 
business would have ended long ago by default on the part of the 
Dutch if their recruiters did not succeed in tempting considerable 
numbers of braves Belges to become food for powder and fever. 
M. Cruyplants triumphs much over the defeat of the plans of the 
fiend “Sir Raffles” for keeping the Malay archipelago under 
English rule. We are not certain that his own teak ves that, 
had Sir Stamford succeeded, it would have been worse for Javans 
or Sumatrans. 

M. Schmitt has executed, and M. Funck-Brentano, a jurist of 
some note, has prefaced a translation of the well-known diplomatic 
correspondence of Prince Bismarck (13). 

It would probably be difficult to have in a cheap form a better 
collection of illustrations of the architectural monuments of France 
from menhirs and Roman camps down to the new Opera House, 
than M. St.-Paul has A = (14) for the Bibliotheque des 
écoles et des familles, St.-Paul makes some doubtful proposi- 
tions, and on the score of historic accuracy not less than of good 
taste, it —_ have been well not to subjoin an appendix figuring 
most of the famous buildings of Europe in Gothic style as 
“Gloires artistiques de la France.” But Cologne Cathedral and 
the abbey of Batalha and Salisbury spire are always pleasant 
to look at under whatever unexpected mastership of cere- 
monies they present themselves. 


(7) Histoire de la littérature anglaise. Par A. Filon. Paris: Hachette, 
(8) A la maison : études et souvenirs. Par X.Marmier. Paris: Hachette, 
(9) Hors de France. Par A. Mézitres. Paris: Hachette. 
(10) En Egypte. Par Léon Hugonnet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
aint Louis XIV. et Guillaume JI, Par H. Reynald. 2 vols. Paris: 
n. 


(12) Histoire des participations des Belges aur des Indes 
néerlandaises. Par E. Crayplants. Bruxelles : 
) Correspondance diplomatique de M. de Bismarck 1851-1859. Traduite 
(14) Histoire monumentale de la France. Par A. St.Paul. Paris: 
Hachette. 
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M. Challamel’s Précis @histoire de France(15) is quite worthy 
to take its place among the creditable collection of school books 
of which it forms a part. 

It is ible that a very severe critic might reproach M. 
Darimon’s (16) History of the Moderate Opposition under the 
Second Empire (which would be its more exact title) with some 
faults. But it is a valuable, and by no means egotistical, de- 
scription of affairs in which the author was certainly pars, and 

rhaps pars non minima, and it emphasizes usefully enough the 
folly of irreconcilableness. 

A second and greatly enlarged edition of M. Zeller’s studies in 
the Italian Renaissance (17) has appeared. The book is a con- 
scientious contribution to a history which has perhaps been some- 
what overwritten of late. 

A volume of salons (18) by one of M. Zola’s “ young men” may 
amuse some readers. M. Huysmans’s criticism in art, like his 
master’s in literature, is a curious mixture of native shrewdness, 
ludicrous prejudice, and the misappreciation which the absence of 
wide and patient reading and cultivation naturally causes. It 
would be difficult to find a better example, except M. Zola himself, 
of the rather intelligent Philistine who thinks he despises 
Philistines. The style is of course entirely beneath criticism. 

A charming reproduction of the inimitable Diable amoureuxr (19) 
in M. Jouaust’s Petite bibliotheque artistique deserves notice. One 
could indeed wish that M. Lalauze’s etchings showed a little less 
facility and a little more distinction. But print, paper, and 
everything else are — including the netice by Gérard de 
Nerval, which the publisher has had the taste to print, well 
known as it is, without any modern addition. 

It would be wicked to laugh too much at M. Dick de Lonlay 
(20) because there appears on his fifth page the remarkable 
statement that on a certain occasion a certain railway official 
spoke to him in German, “non avec cet affreux croussement du 
Teuton des bords de la Baltique, mais avec le pur accent viennois.” 
The pure Austrian accent is a happy idea; but most readers will 
know what M. de Lonlay means, and laugh at him kindly. His 
book, which records some experiences with the Russian army in 
1877-78, has no very great merit, but it is illustrated by sketches 
which are not ineffective. 

M. Badin’s book on Russia (21) is one of a class on which we 
have too often commented to make it n to say much about 
it. It is half a book of travel and half a collection of stories. The 


general result of the attempt to combine these things is that the | 


travels are not instructive and the stories not amusing, nor can we 
say that M. Badin is an exception to the rule. 

A Pantouflard (22) is, it appears, in the ingenious French lan- 
guage a person who stayed out of the country during the disasters 
of 1870. The Pantoufiard of Mme. Henry Gréville’s story is a 
singularly unfortunate Pantouflard. He was on his honeymoon 
when the war broke out, and might have pleaded excellent 
authorities from the Mosaic Law downwards for abstaining. But 
his wife was a very heroic young woman, and unluckily a former 
lover (and cousin) whom she had been in two minds about marrying 
behaved heroically. So did all her brothers, her cousins, and her 
uncles. Indeed it is here made so clear that everybody who was not 
a Pantouflard behaved heroically in 1870, that we are driven to 
conclude that nine-tenths of the male population of France were 
Pantouflards, or else that heroism is quite a useless commodity, 
or else that there was some art magic in the matter. When 
the pair came home Marine, the wife, showed herself a well- 
conducted person ; but the rest of the family, with the best 
intentions in the world, made it very uncomfortable for the 
Pantouflard. This shows how much better it is to fight 
and rus away than not to fight at all. At last the un- 
happy Pantouflard, who really was a brave man, very luckily 
broke his back in trying to save life in an inundation, and 
the heroic Marine married the heroic cousin, Such is the plot of 
Mme. Henry Gréville’s last novel, which we venture to think 

uite unworthy of her. She must know perfectly well that the 
} rte of France in 1870 were not due to any lack of men with 
muskets, and that the cry about Pantouflards is just like the cry 
about trahison and the other childish devices whereby French- 
men strive to blind themselves to the truth. M. Richepin’s re- 
printed Morts bizarres (23), whatever their faults, are to our taste 
much better than his Miarka (24). As a literary picture of 
Romany manners it is exaggerated and wanting in verisimilitude ; 
while as literature it has not the value of a single scene of Lavengro, 
and it is unnecessarily sullied with blood and violence. Of course, 
being M. Richepin’s, it has power; but power is not ieee d 
The most interesting thing in La ronde des conteurs (25), a col- 


(15) Précis dhistoire de France. Par A. Challamel. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


(16) Histoire de douze ans. Par.A. Darimon. Paris: Dentu. 
(17) Italie et Renaissance. Par J. Zeller. 2vols. Paris: Didier. 
(18) L’art moderne. Par J. K. Huysmans. Paris: Charpentier. 
(19) Le diable amoureux. Par J, Cazotte, _ Paris: Jouaust. 
(20) En Bulgarie. Par Dick de Lonlay. Paris: Dentu, 
Py a Un Parisien chez les Russes. Par A. Badin. Paris: Calmann- 


vy: 
(22) Louis Breuil: histoire d’un Pantouflard. Par Henry Gréville. 
Plon. 


(23) Les morts bizarres. Par J. Richepin. Edition définitive. Paris: 
fous. 

(24) Miarka, la fille Tourse. ParJ. Richepin. Paris: Dreyfous. 
(25) La ronde des conteurs. Paris: Dentu. 


lection of tales by many persons well known or ill known, is 
the frontispiece containing their curiously etched its, which 
include those of MM. About, de Bornier, Coppée, F'éval, Houssaye, 
Malot, Theuriet, and others. The tales themselves are fair, but 
scarcely more, those of MM. Hector Malot and André Theuriet 
being the best. M. E. Monteil has made upa volume of some rather 
graceful stories (26), and the lovers of Newgate Calendar literature 
might do worse than go to M. Balesta (27). Pauline Tardivau (28) 
would have been improved if the author's humoristic portraiture 
of provincial life had been less conventional, and Jean Mulhberg (29) 
if Hungarian history had been kept out of it or worked in more 
adroitly. The moral of Maitre Sauvat (30) is not to commit 
murder with the knowledge of office clerks, and of Alain de 
Kerisel (31) not to fall in love with fellow- Ts on steam- 
boats. There is some art and some pathos in M. Gennevraye's 
book (32) ; but even a preface by “ Le bibliophile” cannot recon- 
cile us to L'amour partout (33). Surely, even a French lady 
novelist might see the fatuity of publishing a tale of la revanche 
before /a revanche has come about, 


(26) Les petites mariées. Par E. Monteil. Paris: Charpentier. 

(27) Deux crimes. Par Henri Balesta. Paris: Dreyfous. 
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School for Cook 

Open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 Par. except Wednesday, when doors are open fi 
10 A.M. till 10! P.M. arket oj from 9 A.M. P.M. Admission Free. The full 
Band of the G permission of Colonel Clive) pertorms, under the 
direction of Mr. = Godfrey, daily, H} iareele. from 1 till late in the evening, if fine, in the 
eee lly. at Promenade. Organ Recitals at intervals throughout 


Admission, ONE SHILLING on every week-day except Wednesday, when it is 2s. 6d. 
Season Tickets, One Guinea. “ 

Princi ol Hotrones two minutes’ walk from South Kensin: Station, District and 
M tan Railways; Trains every two minutes. Omnibuses all parts. 

Facilities are ry ee leading Railway Companies for the conveyance of passengers 


all parts of the Ki 
Visitors should not to ure lete and desecri ve Official Catalogue, 
Finside th "Price One Shilling 


fail 
which is to be obtained only inside the Zitbition 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A considerable portion of the Exhibition is now aety illuminated and open to the 
public until Ten o'clock 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


Conferences are now being held in the Conservatory of the Royal Horticultural aa, 
at Two o'clock, P.M., on Mondays, ays. ‘Thursdays, and Fridays, on subjects connected 
bm Admission free to Visitors Short d will follow each of 


(THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
SERIES OF SHILLING HANDBOOKS BY EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 


With a view to smndeing © knowledge of all matters connected with Fishing general 
as well as more accurate. the Buscwve Committee of the International Fisheries es Exh bition 
have resolved upon issuing from time to time a — << Po a ng J Handbook s, written 
by some of the most eminent authorities of 
announcing that they have succeeded in securing pte 
gentiemen : 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, 1 M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. 


Corpus Christi Professor of Jurispr ty of Oxford—“ The Law 
Fishing and Fisheries.” published.” 


G. B. BOWES, Begenstenter of Biology, Normal School of Science, South Ken- 
sington— (Just published. 

Ww. = ‘ADAMS, A. late Fellow of New Cam, Oxford, Designer and Compiler 

of the British Islands—“ History of Fishing 

w. SAVILLE KENT , F.L.S., F.Z.S.—* Marine and Freshwater Fishes of the 
British Isles" (Illustrated). (Un the press, 

HIS WALPOLE, Lieut.-Governor of the of Man— 
“The Bri 

FRANCIS Day, for India to International Fisheries 
bition—* Fish Culture (Illustrated). 

5. W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F. Z.S., Special Commissioner for Juries, 
International Fisheries E tus used in Fishing.” (In the press. 

W. STEPHEN MITCHELL, M.A. (Canned Fish as Food.” (Un the press. 

WILLIAM SENIOR (“ Red Spinner”)—*Angling in Great Britain.” 

JAMES G. BERTRAM, Author ot “The Harvest of the Seu.”—‘* The Unappre- 
ciated — of the Fisher Folk.” 

C. E. FRYER, Assistant unt Tnegecter of Salmon Fisheries, Home on Salmon 
Fisheries” (Illustrated Tn the press. 

J. late te Editor of “ Bell's Life” —* The pe... Societies 


FRANCIS. L.S., Commissioner for for to International Exhibi- 
tion—* Indian Fish and Fishing " (Il) in the press. 

HENRY LEE, F.L.S.—*‘ Sea Monsters (Illustrated). tm tha press. 

J@HN J. MANLEY, M.A. (Oxon.)—* The Literature of Sea and River Fishing.” 

A.J. R. TRENDELL, J the Inner Temple. | Barrister- at-Law, ed Superin- 
tendent for the Fisher’ “ The Ou of the Exhibition 


THE FISHERIES PORTFOLIO, containing Ten Original Etchings of Scenes on 
-M acbeth, A.R.A., Colia Hunter, J. D. David Law, 


ittee have much pleasure in 
of the following 


Otto Leyde, R.S.A., “Watson, cP. Slocombe, J.P. tine ‘MacW hirter, 
A.R.A., and W. W. Bail. "15s. ublished. 
Publishers, WM. CLOWES & om, Limited, Taterngyenal Fisheries Exhibition, and 
13 Charing Cross, S. 
ad THE VALE of TEARS, ” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PIOZURE, eom a few days before he died. HOW VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY,% New Bone Street, with Leaving the Pretori and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily: 1s. 


Re OYAL NORMAL COLLEGE and ACADEMY of MUSIC 

for the BLINB, Upper Norwood, 8.E.—Dr. CAMPBELL (Prinefpal) has the gratification 
to announce that the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., will Deliver the Address and 
Present the Prizes at the ANNUAL PRIZE FESTIVAL on Wednesday, July 18. 


eee” TERM begins 
For particulars RINCIPAL. 


‘VICTORIA COLLEGE, J. ERSRY.- —A Public School L organized 
ith unusual opportunities for teeming Fe French. Climate sui 


TO LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c, 


CRA TIONS by WILLMOTT DIXON, LL. 
ity College, Cam and of the Inner Temple, Bartister-at-Law, Author 

“ The Jacobite Episode in ate History" &c. 

The Scotsman, reviewing Mr. Dixon's “ Jacobite Episode in Scottish .” ways: * Mr, 
Dixon has written a spirited and brilliant review of the history of the whole period occupied 
by the Jacobite struggles........ The positions which he hasSundertaken to defend, Mr. Dixon 
maintains with much vigour and ingenuity........The characters of Dundee, Mar, Prince 
Charles, Sir John Dalrymple, President Forbes, and others, are sketched in distinct, bold 
outline, conveying clearly to the reader the author's conceptions........After surveying the 
history, Mr. Dixon treats his readers to a rapid and sparkling review of the literature of 
Jacobitism, in which he displays no common degree of critical acumen and bibliographical 
information. The whole is written in a vigorous racy style in which no words are wasted and 
in which the strong points are well emphasized.” 

The Lincolnshire Herald says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ Our Empire of the Sea: “* The 
story of a long, a bright, a grand era in English history........given in language which, from 


the first to the last sentence, had no padding, but was one sustained oration, ever and anon 


lightened with bursts of genuine eloq and abounding in dote that showed the kind 
of heroic stuff that has gone to build up the England in which our lot is cast.” 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ High Life in the Middle 

"; “ Full of humour and el +++e-the sketches of life and character being especi- 
ally brilliant and always varied.” 

The Doncaster Chronicle says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “Savonarola”: “ It would be 
impossible in our limited space to give any adequate summary of Mr. Dixon's most powerful, 

ng, able, and el lecture. It was indeed a great and well-sustained oratorical 
effort.” 

The Halifax Courier says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “Captain John Smith": “ With a 
power of rhetoric rarely seen, and speaking without a note of any kind, Mr. Dixon bas that 
strong and enviable power of weaving dreary historical dates and facts into tales of such 
romantic interest as to quite eaptivate his hearers, and lead them unconsciously along lines 
which, perhaps, they would be very prone to discard in any other form." 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ Kings and their Fools": 
“ The stories were admirably told, and not only depicted the characters of the jesters them- 
selves, but also gave an indication of the and customs of their times.” 

The Liverpool Daily Mercury says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ The Romance of the North- 
West Passage"! : “ The lecture was listened to with the greatest interest, and frequent applaus¢ 
greeted the most eloquent passages of the address.” 

Mr. WILLMOTT DIXxoy is now arranging for the delivery of his Historical Orations during 
the coming Session.—Address, 43 Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
Banter M.A. formerty Follow of St. John's, 
t-Master at Marlborough and Rugby). 

A BOYS for the Universities, for the Service Examina- 
tions. JUNIO for the Public Schools. 

The Buildings” ily situated, facing Dartmoor. The Schoolrooms and dormitories 
are large, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres. There are fives courts, 
with and a carpenter's shop. 

jera, 
NEXT TERM begins 5 September 21.—For further particulars apply t to the Hap-M the Heap-Masten. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.—THREE 


ENTRANCE praesreaes (435 each) will be competed for in July.—Apply, 


Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Hi 


=. welt. M.A. NEXT ‘TERM commences 
21 Examination, Septem- 


riday, ber 21. September 20. Entrance 


GS OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOARDERS received 


ALLIF( ORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

ar Lon —HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 

MALCOLM ‘ARD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Master ‘at Sedbergh) 

re BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For P apply to 
St. FEILpeN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. HALF-TERM, June 1s to Auguct 1. 


A. M. jHEATHOOTE, BA., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares 

YS under Fourteen for "Eton, inchester, &c. Country house, the 
Hursley Words, four miles from any town. Heath situation and gent al. Bixteen Pupils 
_. nn £150 and £135.—Apply to A. EATHOOTE, Esy., Woolley Green, near 


— Mr. Ww. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
isted by a Combeldge M.A petent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, att Comp 


EV. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Recto 


late Fellow and Tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford, assi 
Classman, takes PUPILS. Three ha’ ve passed into Oxford this t this term. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly y @ Charterhouse Board- 
ing-house). §. JERRAM, M.A., Wore Coll’, Oxon., reeeives TEN BOYS to be 


fhe COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD, 


intend to appoint a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in the Faculty ot 


“Applicant are requested tos state which of the foMowing Chairs they would desire te oecupy : 
Physics, ing, Geology, and Mining. a 
It is especially desirable that the Principal should have sympathy with the developme: 
Technical Instruction in its direct bearing upon the i industries of the di district. - 
The Salary will be £500 per @nnum, with Half the Fees of his own Classes. 
The Council will only make the cggetetment in event of suitable Candidates presenting 
themselves. C: are give gee concerning age, experience, 
and any academical distinction they — er any other intormation 
likely to affect the decision of mea te whom references 
may be made should be given, but no aac falenced be be sent pay ros they are asked for. 
Applications to be sent on or before July 25 next to 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 


Firth College, Sheffield, June 26, 1883. 
GANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA (Qualifying and 


Competitive), and UNIVERSITIES. —PROSPECTUSES of TUTORS, in England 
and Abroad, who have been in ASKIN, GA at all the recent E for~ 
warded (gratis) on application to & KILLAIK, 38 Sackville 
Sonat, London, W wed to the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General to 

the Forces, and others. 


T° SCHOOLMASTERS, GOVERNORS of of INSTITUTIONS, 
and Others.—-TO BE LET, on very advantageous te: an extensive bloek of 
BUILDINGS, situate near a erent ial shire well adapted for a large 
Educational Establishment, Sn i Head- Master's 
House, Class-roems, Dining and Lecture Halls, Dormitories for ninety Boys, Chapel, 
Swimming-baths, and covered Playground, the whole standing in fifteen acres of land. The 
Furniture could be left if desired, or taken at a valuation, or the Freehold of the entirety can 
be purchased.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. JABEz, 4 Sons, Auotioucers, 
Preston, or to Mr. ALFRED W. HEWER, 23 Golden Square, London, W 


ive A few Vacancies. 


, WORTHING, 
by a Cambridge First- 


centre i in L 


eapecteliy te to BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON., 
He F. CURRY, M.A. 
a Classical and a Modern Side. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
‘our, ue Candidates will a 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Heanson’s Pareyrt). 
As flexible as Stee durable as 


ail 


31 


| | 
Iibert Bill—Irish A ffairs—Sentimental Legislation—The Bankruptcy Bill. 
— 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
= 
= 
| prep 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
An Experienced Master is provided for every Twelve Boys. —— 4 
all Competitive Examinations ‘ 
Every Boy is taught to Swim. ‘ = + | 
Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guineas. St 7 
‘4 


| 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 7, 1883. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. jong qubliees. Complete ae 
Spacious rooms and large Reading-rooms for ies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service ia the Hotel. Comm and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE,. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beantiful coast inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
Table-d'hote Six to o'clock, at separate tables.— Address the MANAGER. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 


renewed before July 9, or the same 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE.—This well-known 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district in 
B nny eo Unsurpassed as a health resort.—For Prospectus address MANAGER, Ben Rhyd- 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure, cooling, and refreshing ; deserves preference over other 
mineral waters.” 
Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Hospital, Wieden, Vienna, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


SPECTACLES +. BLINDNESS. 


“ Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the eye combined with optical experience.”” 
QNE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and ited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W., 


having made the adj of Sp les his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his improved lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., 
Cantab., 2 Minford Gard West Kensi Park, writes : “ The spectacles are perfect, and 


& most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord —_—, and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Kuocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &c. &c. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
wait on Mr. LauRaNcE. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 
City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 

TE 


Prices 1s. to 3s. 64. per Ib. carriage paid. Samples, Price List, &c, free, 


SEDDON & WIER, 


WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Persons wishing to become Agents should apply immediately. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural A evient Water.” 
NDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and i soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 25. per bottle, 


LESCULAP. 


THE ONLY 
PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


A Positive Cure for Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 
Affections. 


THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH TESTIMONIALS, POST FREE. 
Sold by Chemists, 1s, 6d. and 28. per Bottle. 


ZSCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
HEAD OFFICES— LONDON and ABERDEEN, 


Fire Premiums ... 900 
181,000 
121,000 
Accumulated ‘Funds. +» £2,749,00¢ 


[HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, 
Capital fully subscribed ... 
Capital paid 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .................++0+5 
CHIEF OrFices—19 and 20 CORNAHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


PH I xX FIRE OFFI c E, 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1742. 
Insurances against fou be Fire ant idahening same in all parts of the World. 
liberality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
TS SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 
146 Chancery Lane, Londo: 


of ee re Life Interests, and the purchase of Rev 
their clients. Particulars furnished by return of post. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 

The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have excceded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor, 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 

Robert Bare William Knowles, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. ‘we Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell. Esq. Daniel Meinertz 
William Davideon, Esq. Hon. Ronald ree Melvi le. 

Alfred Dent, E: William Robert Mo o8q. 
Bee, Esq. William Gair Es «. 
Charles Hermann =. Esq. Sir John Kose, Bar 


Charles Ernest Green, 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. Esq. Esq. 
— Holland, Esq Henry Frederic Tiarks, Esq. 


Egerton Hubbard, 4 Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Noe has usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 8. 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LiFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

iam are granted on security of Life interests in ae with Policies of Assurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with the ee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
euungilen: under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Haif. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Ageucies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
WESt-END BRANCH—55 Pariiament Street, London, 8.W. 

WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq., Governor. 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq., Sub-Gorernor. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Samuel Leo Esq. 
eric Carrington 


H. Gough th: Percival L. 
ough Arbuthnot, re! ve Hambro, 
Robert Burn Blyth, Robert Henderson, 
William Esq. Loui 
ard Budd, Esq. Henry J, B. Kendall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq, Greville H, Palmer, Esq. 
Lloyd Gibbs, Esq. Captian R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
illespie, Esq rt Ryrie, . 
Gilliat, Esq. Ibert Sandeman, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P, Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. John Young, 
Secretary. Underwriter. 
JOUN P. LAURENCE, Esq. JOHN STEWART MACKINTOSII, Esq. 
Actuary. Manager of the Fire Department. 
ARTHUR H. BAILEY, Esq. JAMES CLUNES, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given that ao Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Stem 


Fire Policies will expire on July 9. 
Claims under Life Policies are payable upon proof of death and ee being furnished to the 
satisfaction of the Court of Directors, without as hitherto aeteering the settlement for a period 


of three mont! 
rospectuses, copies of the A its, and other i tion can be had on application. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CIIARING CROSS, 8.W. 

young lives. Immediate settlement of claims, 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL—No man is safe from 
Accidents! _ Wise men Insure against their cost! Acciden or Water Insured 
against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. Subscribed 
Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capital ont Reserve, £250,000. Moderate Premiums. Bonus 
allowed to Insurers after five years. £1,340,000 has been paid as compensation._8 Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross,or at the Head Office, 64 64 Cornhill, London. F 
W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


NOTICE. .—MORTLOOK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
Dreaebtiterns of the Bighteenth Century, including many spect special desigus in the Tournai, 
a 


Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


YOUR, ROUSE. APARTMENTS 
THROUGHO on 


—— 
i eratons, to the best advantage 
| 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


W. W. StTopparrT, 
1.C..F. City Ana yst, Bristo?. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample Pay is 4 ~4 of all the 
principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. Subscription, O ap Ptaine inea per annum, com- 

y date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Muses’ 8 SELecT Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Sensing atan 


MAGAZINE for JULY 1883 
No. DCCCXIII. 64. 

CONTENTS: 
THE GREAT ETHIOPIAN TRAP: a Scquel to the Great African Mystery. 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Part IV. 
THE RINALDO OF TORQUATO TASSO. 
THREE DAYS WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE. 
RED-HOT REFORM, 
THE LITTLE WORLD: a Story of Japan. Conclusion. 
A SKETCH FROM SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE, 
LORD RIPON'S “SMALL MEASURE.” 
THE DYSPEPTIC MINISTRY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWoopD's 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JULY 1883. 


THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA. By J. Keay. 

THE WHIGS: a Rejo'nder. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 

HOUSE-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bory, K.C.M.G. 
SUPERNATURALISM : Mediaeval and Class'ca!l. By W. 8. Litiy. 

WHITHER SHALL I SEND MY SON? By Major-Gen. the Hon, W. FEILDING. 

THE COMING OF THE FRIARS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr, 

NEW GUINEA, By Coutts Trorrer. 

IN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. By Water 


WHY SEND MORE IRISH OUT OF IRELAND? By A. M. SULLIVAN. 
CHEAP FISH FOR LONDON. By SaMvueL PLIMSOLL. 
= CONDITION OF THE ARMY. By General Sir Livrory 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCTI, & CO., LONDON. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 61. each will he given, viz: 
3% 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Sirand, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Ktrxtanp, 
Cope, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 

£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 

£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
= Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
an 

£1 1é5s.to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


Now ready. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 203, 
Postage, Is. 6d. extra. 
“Increases year by year in size and in the extent and value of its information.” — Times. 


GTREETS INDIAN and COLONIAL MERCANTILE 
DIRECTORY, 1882-83. 
te of England a reliable and valuable cuide to the 


revi sed « at erent expense, so cannot Set prove a tru of continur. 
eat expen aritis, Trade Returns, Populations, Maps, ona other infor: oD 
useful to 
London : G. & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. ; Street Broruers, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 


New York : S. M. PETTENGILL & Co. : 8. M. PETTENGILL & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. VoL. I. price 12s. cloth, 


THEORY and PRACTICE of 


BANKING. By Henry Macceop, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, in 
great part re-written. Vov. Il. completion, is in the press. 

London, Lonamans & Co. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 
HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in 
its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or 
Openfield System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History, By FrEDERIC 


SEEBOHM. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
UT CAESAR AUT NIHIL, BytheCountess Von Bornuer, 


Authoress of “German Home Life.” 3 vols. 21s, 
“Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison-house been put so 
vividly before the public as is done here. Everybody should read Aut Caesar aut 
Nihil.” — Whitehall Review, 


J the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of “ Mile. Mori” &c. 
2 vols. 12s, 

“The novel abounds in passages of trenchant power and in stirring descriptions 
of picturesque incidents and scenes. The action Se the story never halts; the rise 
aud progress of the peasant rebellion are ski ive aud suggestive out- 
line. The interest of the novel is strong and well sustained. It is well written ; 
te plot is well conceived, skilfully developed, and brought to a felicitous consumma- 
tion.” —Nottingham Guardiaa, 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Horr. 2 vols. 12s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s. 


[MPERIAL TAXATION : the Case of Ireland plainly stated 
for the information of the English People and of those others whom it may concern, 
By Sir McKeyya, M.P. 
London : RivrycTons, Waterloo Place. 


A HISTORY of the IRISH ‘PEOPLE, By W. A. O'Conor, 


“ If your second volume obtains an extensive a you will have done a great work for 

both countries."--Profestor F. W. NEW 

“Frequently 
monument of wide read ing 

“ Two finely-written and studfously= volumes."'—Durham 


London : SIMPKIX, MARSHALL, & Co, 

New Edition, very much enlarged, with more than 600 Figures, 530 pp. 21s. 
How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE: a Manual of 
Microscopical Manipulation. By Lioxet 8. BEALE, F.R.8. 

Harrison & Sons, Pall Mall. 

Just published, price 20s. 


re ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of WILLIAM 


rotound.’ Manchester Guardian, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CoxTENTs For JULY: 


FIGURES, FACTS, AND FALLACIES. By N. 
A STROLL WITH CORKHUUSE. By Lord Saxcrrorp. 
LD AND THE FALL OF PRICES. By H. H. Ginns, Governor 
ol ngia’ 
IRVING AS A TRAGEDIAN. By B. 
CONSERY ATIVE INSTINCTS IN_THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 
The Middle Class. By T. E. Kennet. 

The Working Classes. By Percy Gres. 
ROBIN HOOD" BAY. By Sir Francis Hastineas Bart, 
THE FUTURE OF WHIGGISM. By Grorce Byron Curtis, 
ROMA NUOVA~ROMA VECCHIA. By Lord LaMIncTox, 
THE SUEZ CANAL. By ArTHuur MILLS. 
THE ART OF ESSAY WRITING. By Jouys Deyyis. 
THE LORDS AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL. By the Right 

Hon, A. J. Benesronrp Horr, M.P. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PENSEES OF PASCAL. By H. W. Hoare. 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the Epirors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE 


Luther. I. By James Anthony Fro 

Without God no Commonwealth. By Cardinal Mann 
Idealistic Legislation in India. By Lewis 
rofessor Tyndail, F.R.S. 

The Four Chief A les. I. By Professor Godet. 


4 Morris. 


Monthly, 2s. 64. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ror JULY: 


£3? 
3 
z 


Contemporary Life and Thought in France. By Gatatet Monod. 
Contemporary rds: 1. Oriental History. y Professor Sayce—2. Fiction. , 
w 0od—3. Social Philosophy. By John Hees Physical Science. By R. A 
Literary Notices : Across Chryse ing. By R. 8. G Books. 
Letter to the Editor. By St. George Mivart. 
IsBISTER & Co., Limited, % Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
HANLEY TABERNACLE, and the JEWS’ FREE 
SCHOOLS.—See THE _Pre-historic Builders—H Planni 
Remaperation of German, in Corer 
rea -la- - i 
&e. 4d.; by post, 4 Ca Catherine Street. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FARMER | JOHN. By Gerorce Hormes. 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c. 38 vols. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vols. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heten Maruenrs, 
vols, 


Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. Second Edition, 3 


HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. Macquom,. 


Author of “Patty” &c. 3 vols. 
A FALLEN FOE. By Karusarine Kio, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols, [ Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II. 
EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By the Author of “ Science and Art and Literature in Rosie,” 
“ Life and Times of Alexander I.,” &c. 


LONDON: WM. Hl. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Many Thousand Volumes of the Best New Books are in 
circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books constantly passing through 
the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises 
- MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ons GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, or 
Two Guineas per Annum. 
For the Free Deliyery of Books in any Part of London. 


oes SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. ; 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers 
the Surplus Copies of many Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and 
more than Two Thousand older Works in every Department of Literature, 
at horse Lowest Current Prices. 


Ali the pr ong A in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDI®&’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from al] Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lruirep, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Brancu OFFices: 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for JULY (Com- 


mencing a New Volume) is now ready, Llustrated, $d. 


TINSLEY’S SUMMER NUMBER for 1883 


se be ready on Monday next. Complete Stories by Popular Authors. Fllustrated with 
hle-page Engravings, Is, 


ON BLUE WATER: some Narratives of Sport 


~ and Adventure in the Modern Merchant By Joun F. Keane, Author of 
“Six Months in Meecah &c. Demy bro - 
“The desc 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
ADE: a Romance. By G.M. 1 vol. 


(ln a few days, 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY ; or,the Secret Society. 


By C. L. JounstTone, Author of * ‘The Life Times ofAlexanderI.” (This day. 


A MODERN LOVER. By Gzorce Moore. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scorrep. 3 vols. 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram Tristram. 


3 vola, 
‘* An able production........ It iz essentially humerous, and in certain passages the humour 


reaches an high standard,”"—A thene 
MONKS’ HOLLOW. By A New Writer. 


3 vols. 
- If. Yidentl: k—upon h roduced iti ettu fur 
erself_ is ev a woman's work —u avin; 
sufficient value to fully justify experiments in the same direc 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. ByB.M.Croxer, 


. Author of “Proper Pride.” 3 vols. 
“ An attractive and Wore -written story, above the average of its class not only by its = 
ception and execution, bu! and particularly, by the grace! graceful manner ofits narration 
neum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


| ‘MACMILLAN & (0.8 LIST 


| 


| its cunning.” 


Nearly ready, with 


Siebtatienn Coloured and Plain, after 


numerons 
Drawings by R. T. Prichett and others. 
THE VOYAGE OF 


THE “WANDERER” (R.Y.S.): 


From the Journals of C. and S. LAMBERT. Edited by 
GERALD YOUNG. Royal 8vo. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. WILLIAM 


BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


YOLANDE : 


A STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ Shandon Bella,” “A Princess of Thule,” “ The Strange Adventures . 
of a Phaeton,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ The novel will satisfy Mr. Bleck’ 's numerous admirers that his right hand has lost none of 


—St. James's Gazette. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By 
Percy Ross. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(Nezt week. 
BUT YET a WOMAN. By 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Popular Edition, paper 
covers, ls. 


“ A novel to be read and re-read with 
delight.”"—/ndependent, N.Y. 


NEW It BY THE AUTHOR 
“MR. ISAACS.” 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True 
Story. By F. Marton Crawrorn, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs.” Crown 
8yvo. 4s. 6d. 

** Mr. Crawford has achieved another suc- 

des Few recent books been so” 
difficult to lay down when once begun as 
id * “Claudius, and few 


an 
ve been and will be read with so litide 
theneum 
FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. 
By Rev. Lat Brenart Day, Author 
of “ Bengal Peasant Life.” “Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Mrrrs. 
2 volumes. I. CLASSICAL. II. 
MODERN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, 

“Worth printing and [porinting, worth 
Saturday Review. 


WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


(THE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


By Professor HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited by D'Arcy W. 
THompson, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by CHARLES DARWiN, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
price 21s, (Nezt week. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN'S NEW BOOK. 


TOWNS and DISTRICTS : 


Series of Addresses and Essays. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. With 
Illustrations and Map. Dong 8vo, 
“Tt is to be classed among the most interesting and the most attractive of y many 
interesting and attractive works for which we are indebted to Mr. Freeman.” —JoAn Bull. 


Now ready, Vols. II, to VI. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


FRRALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 


LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Brey Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Jonn Mortry. 
{in tion. 
2. ESSAYS. (Ready. | 38. POEMS. bRendy. 


4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN. (Readn. 
5. CONDUCT OF LIFE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, (Ready. 
6. LETTERS, AND SOCIAL AIMS: &e. (Ready. 


(THE LIFE of GEO. FRED. HANDEL. 
By W.S. Rocxsrro, Author of “ A History of Music for Young Students” 
&c. With an Introductory Notice by Sir Georce Grove, D.C.L. Witha 

Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE. —The POLITICS. Translated, 


with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. E. C. WELLDon, M.A., Fellow ot 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich College. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HORACE. — The ODES and CARMEN 


SECULARE. Edited by T. E. Paer, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Fep. 8vo. és. 


HORACE. —The SATIRES. Edited by 


ARTHUR Pater, M.A., Fellow and Professor of Latin in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ted by G. E. Fasxacur. 


MOLIERE. —LE MEDECIN MALGRE 


LUI. Edited by G. E. Faswacutr, 18mo, ls. 


(GEORGE SAND.—LA MARE au DIABLE. 


W. E. Russet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 
mo, is. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALY- 


SIS, A HANDBOOK of. By Percy FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and Demonstrator of Prac- 
tical and Agricultural Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and 
Royal school of Mines, South Kensington Museum. Founded upon Lei//aden 
Jiir die Agricultur-Chemische Analyse, von Dr, F. Krocker. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 285, 


for JULY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Chapters 25-' 
STATB SOCIALISM ‘AND OF THE LAND. By 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
Ly HISTORY OF THE SWORD. PoLlock, 
M. RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE EXHIBITION. By F. Barwam 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. By Jutian C 41-43. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD ‘STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
34 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TWO SERIAL STORIES are appearing in 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 
IONE STEWART. By Mrs. Lyxn Liyton. 
AND 


BELINDA. By Miss Brovenron. 


HISTORIC RECORDS of the 93rd SUTHER- 


LAND HIGHLANDERS (now the 2nd Battalion of the Princess Louise’s 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders), By Captain Roperick HAMILTON 
Bukcoyne. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


OLD COURT CUSTOMS and MODERN 
COURT RULE. By the Hon. Mrs. AnmyTAGE. 10s. 6d. 


“* What I like in this man’s nove!s,’ said an old viveur, 2 pro; of Whyte-Melville, * is 
that he knows what he is writing about—he doesn’t make people ice — claret!’ This is the 
Lest recommendation for Mrs. Armytage’s very pleasaut book.” — 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By 


W. Kxox WiGRAM, Author of ‘‘ The Justices’ Note Book.” New Edition, 
price 5s, 
“ There is a good deal of genuine fun about these tales." —John Ball. 


A MEMOIR of LORD HATHERLEY. By 


. the Rev. W. R. W. SrepHens, Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean 
Hook” &c. Demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 21s. 
Very pleasant and instructive reading."— Daily Telegraph. 


A FEW CHOICE RECIPES. By Lady 


Saran Linpsay. Compiled from various sources. 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 
price 4s, 6d, 


“ No household ought to be without Lady Sarah Lindsay's capital cookery book.” 
Morning Post. 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. Revised 


and Sues Edition, with Account of the Administration of Cyprus and the 
Transvaal, the Secocoeni Campaign, and the Egyptian War. By C. R. Low, 
late Indian Navy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


FIVE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ESTCOURT : a New Novel. By Lord James 


DovG.as, Author of Angus” &c, 2 vols. crown Svo. 
[On Tuesday. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By E. Farrrax 


Byrne, Author of “ Millicent” &c, 3 vols. 


HELENE. By Mrs. Artnur Kennarp. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss Pearp, Author 


of “Cartouche,” “ The Rose Garden,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Dorothy Leigh in * Contradictions’ is a fresh creation as pleasant as anything which can 
be found in the fiction of the year. The author has s' in producing a delightful narra- 


ve.” Atheneum, 
“ It is always a pleasure to read anything which Miss Peard writes.” — Whitchall Review. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser-Tytter, 


Author of “Grisel Romney” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“There are some powerful scenes in the book, notably the death of Thornton, * Daisy’ 
a apenas? unlucky busband, as well as an even flow of well-conceived and simple narra- 
ive.” um, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure." —Glol«. 
Just published, Svo. cloth boards, 6s. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. 


(Of Peking). 


WITH MAP AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND NATIVE SKETCHES. 


NOTICES OF THE PREss. 


“ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since 
*Nobinson Crusoe ;* and * Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does not tell a story 
more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final conviction. No one who 
begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doabt for an instant, 
whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate 
an@distinct in literature, something almost in the way it has grip: yped him, 
aud made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.” —Spetiator 

“Mr. Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘Among the Mongols’ is delightful reading, 
and fall of information about the habits of a people who are far better than their 
soil and climate.”—Graphic. 

“ We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” —Academy. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. Orrenanr. 


“* The Lad imdores* every respect excellent........There are two girls at least in 

this book make the ‘fortune of any novel, being deliciously ~ 7 
Saturday keview. 

“ This novel—one of the pleasantest and most evenly excellent of any of Mrs, Oliphant's 
later fictions—owes its charm not to outing or mysterious incidents, but to well-su-tained 
character-drawi .”"—St. James's Gazet 

The author's nowledge of the end human nature are revealed in every page. The 
characters are drawn with enjoyable vigour and insight.""—Scofsman. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant is seen to advantage in her latest story. * * The Ladies Lindores * is complete 

be ightfu easy graceful style, its quiet humour, mar- 
vyellous comprehensic character full of clever of description vivid 
tion of life." Examiner 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE: 


a Gossip with No Plot in Particular. By “A Puain Woman.” 3 vols. post 
8vo, 25s. 6d. 
“ The story of * My Trivial Life’ isa — om gona few books of recent 
re im which there is such an intensity of of ‘lee such a outpouring of experience. 
t is as if the author had lived her story ere she wrote it, and had written it at once to be 
avenged and to be relieved.""— Saturday Keriew. 
“ A work of great ability, by one who observes keenly, and at the same time sees deeply into 
charae ter. She has the power of presenting real people."’—A thenreum 
* This genuine if not faultiess book introduces us to a writer who has keenness, observation, 


good sense, real sentiment, and singular pathos. "— Academy. 
* We have called the book remarkable, and so it is in many respects ; am ym Res its 
descriptions of character, its pictures of society, its bright satire, and the thorough heal!thiacss 


of its tone."’—St. James's Gazette. 

“ The author reminds me again and again of Jane Austen........ ler humour, observation. 
insight into character, and power it of the Lisa that delight you in 
* Pri de and Prejudice.’ and * Mansfield Park.’"’—Truth. 

* Imagination, wit, and the powes of eaetal om analysts have all contributed to make ‘ A Plain 
Woman's’ story a remarkable book.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence OvipHanr. 


Now published Parts I. and II. Illustrated, each 5s. To be Concluded in Four 
Monthly Parts, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON PART I. 

“ The ing chi overflow with drollery.""— Time: 

“We so far as manner is concerned, the continuous of 
epigram without any sacrifice of ease or clearness, or—a still more rare achievement — 
nature........ It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite robpehenant inspired ty = 
work of genuine vit. of strong good oD of sharp insight, and of scholarly style." — Gru, 

“ The Kk is full of humour."’—Saturd ~} Review. 

“ It is a pleasure that this brilliant writer is once more Pypeaing | the vein he by = with 
such distinguished success in * Piccadi ~ Oe * Altiora Peto,” if we ma: ~ a first part 
(a first volume as it should be called perhaps), bids fair to become most poe 
novels of the time.”"—St. James's Gazette 

“ The first part bristles Kas ¥ clever character-sketches, and severe, though, on the whole, 

reasm. 


good-humoured sa: n Bull, 
So enthralling is the tale that reacers will wait with impatience for the parts as they are 
published." —Scotsman, 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and 


ten on By Laurence Ouipnant, Author of “ Piccadilly” &c. Post 8vo. 
ce 10s 

“ There is a subtle and delicate bony permeating tuk this volume, which is as amusing ns it is 
refreshing. th ot appeared in long day.’ 


A more thoroughly enjo: in many a 
Morning Post. 


“ A most charming book, exquisitely written, and full of fancy and mee a 
au. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is pablished. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rossryy. 


8vo. 5s, 


Crown 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
THE ESSAYS OF SHIRLEY.—Of the EDITION DE LUXE of 


THE ESSAYS of SHIRLEY, by JonnSxertoy, 


LL.D., in 2 vols., in antique binding, with Illustrations (including Sir Bg 
Paton’s and the Versailles Portraits of Mary Svuart), a few Copies are still for 
Sale, price 25s, 


THE VOLUME OF 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 


including the rome of Mary Stuart, may be had separately, bound in 
buckram, price 12s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Skelton writes of country things like a genial thinker and scholar, hg every page 
we recognise the minute knowledge of the sportsman and the naturalist." — 

1 much fresh ale and natural brightness seldom comes to us through the medium of print 
anc —Specta 

he | loves of the "fisher-folk are told with charming vivacity and delicacy.” —A theneewm. 

“ We are conscious of a fresh and invigorating atmosphere, and draw deep of enjoy- 

ment, for which we gratefully remember the author.""—Scribner's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied U; 


From the TIMES. 
" we have a sequel to Mr. 


aracter, ‘the life anaiysing the feelings of the hero, i erthe- 
Yess | in great measure a political novel. writes of Politica life and the of 
parties with the knowledge and pee —" ian. Nota few of the casual 
pictures of society — aid e repeat, in conclusien, that the 
novel is one which will repay careful re: 


HURST & BLACKETT, siadiaiiien 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 
HEALTA RESORTS and their USES ; being Vacation 


Studies in various Health Resorts. By J. Burney Yeo, M.D. 


& Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| 
| 
4 
. 
| 
| 
| 
— | | 
| 
The Brandreth: rrope's clever nove of Strict 
ennai Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He 
P| has not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those “haracters which in his earlier work 
in outline and indiv but he has secured the interest of his | 
“ An eminently readable hancbook, which treats its subjects not merely from the strictly d 
medical point of view, but in their social aspects as well.’’— Times 
“ To invalids Dr. Burney Yeo's pleasant and interesting handbook w veritable 
| 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and 


German. A small oblong volume bound in leather, 16mo. 6s. 


[ Now ready. 


*,* This Work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the requirements oi travellers, and not included in ordinary 


ENGLISH. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. Giving full descriptions 
of all Places and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, 
—_ _——_ Railways, Omnibuses, Cabs, &c. l6mo. with Maps and Plans, 
price 

TMANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Giving particulars of Railways, Stations, 
Hotels, &c. Two Parts. Post 8ro. 2ls. 

HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Describing the 
History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, as well as the Means of 
Access, Hotels, Lodgings, &c. Post 8vo. with Map, lus. 

SIANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, 
Colebester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmund's, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 12s, 

Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 

Chatham. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hast- 
ings, Lewes, Arundel. Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New forest, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 

HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON— Windsor, Eton, 
Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames, Post 8vo. 
with Map and Plans, 9s. 

HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET—Salisbury, 
Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Post 
8vo. with Map, 12s. 

HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Post 8vo. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

HHANDBOOK—CORNWALL—Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 
the Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps, 6s. 

HARDBOOK— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 

ESTER —Ci t b Stroud, Tewkesbury, Ross, Malvern, 
Dudley, &>. Post &vo. with Map and Plans. 

HANDRBOOK—NORTH WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beau- 
maris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, &c. Post 8vo. with Map. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES—Monmouth, Llandaff, Mer- 
thyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 

HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND— 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Marxet Harborough, 
Kettering, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. Post 8vo. with Maps, 7s, 6d. 

HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, the Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Tamworth. Post 8vo. with Map, 9s. 

HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE—Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, roy Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birken- 
head. Post 8vo. with Map, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE— Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Soutbport, Blackpool, &c. Post svo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE —Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s. 

HHANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND—Nevw- 
castle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Post 8vo. with Map, 93. 

HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND—Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, 
Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Penrith, Appleby, &c. Post 8vo. with Map. 

*,.* MURRAY’S TRAVELLING MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledonian ——~ 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 93. 

HANDBOOK—IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengariff, Bantry, &c. 

Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Yols. I. and I.—SOUTHERN DIVISION—Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, Chichester, and St. Albans. 
2 vols. with 160 Illastrations, 36s. 
yol. II1.—EASTERN DIVISION—Oxford, Peterborough, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, and Ely. With 90 Illustrations, 21s. 
rol. 1V.—_WESTERN DIVISION—Bristol, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Lichfield, With 50 Illustrations, 16s. 
Vols. V. and VIL—NORTHERN CATHEDRALS—York, Ripon, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 2 vols. with 60 Illustrations, 2is. 
‘Vol. VIIL—WELSH CATHEDRALS—Llandaff, St. David's, 
St. Asaph’s, and Bangor. With 40 Illustrations, 15s. 
Vol. VIII.—ST. FAULS CATHEDRAL. By Dean Mirmay. 
With 21 Illustrations, 10s. 


FOREIGN. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, 
and Italian. New and Revised Edition, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The 
Black Forest, The Har‘z, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, The Giant Monotains, 
Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass and Lothringen. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 103. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY—Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, 
Tyrol, Au:tria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and The Danube, from Ulm to 
_ the Black Sea. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND—The Alps of Savoy and Pied- 
mont. The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 
with Maps and Plans, 10s. 

The 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittan 
Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, Limousin, The yrenees, 
&c, Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d, 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, 
The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Sadne, Provence, The French Alps, 
Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 73. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 16mo. with Maps 
and Plans, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN : for Travellers in General, 
and especially for Yachtsmen. Describing the Principal Cities, Seaports, 
Islands, Harbours, &c. Post 8vo. with nearly 50 Maps, Plans, &c, 20s. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS—Algiers, Constantine, 
Oran, The Atlas Range, The Rezency, and City of Tunis, Carthage, Bizerta, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HAN DBOOK—SPAIN—Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Pro- 
vinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura. Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c. &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 20s. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL—Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY—Taria, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, 
The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, v loonea, Padua, 
Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, Geuca, 
The Riviera, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY—Florence, Lucca, Tuscan7, 
Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Post 8vu. with 
Maps and Plans, 10s. 

HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Post 8vo. with 
50 Maps and Plans, 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY—Naples and its Environs, Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pastum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; * Brindisi and the Roads from Rome to Naples. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT —The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, The 
Pyramids, and Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oascs, 
The Fyoom, &c. In Two Parts, Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, lis. 


HANDBOOK —GREECE—The Ionian Islands, Continental 
Greece, Athens, The Peloponnesus, The Islands of the ZZzewn Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Post 8vo. with Maps, Plans, and Views. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA—Constantinople, The Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
The Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armeuia, Mesopotamia, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 153. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK-—Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, 
Jutland, Iceland. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—SWEDEN—Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The 
Shores of the Baltic, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plan, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—NORWA Y— Christiania, Daye, Trondhjem, 
The Fjelds, and Fjords. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 

HANDBOOK—RUSSIA—St. Petersbarg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 18s. 

HANDBOOK—BOMBA Y—Poonah, Beeja 
Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, 
Post 8vo, with Map and Plans, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Tuticorin, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Seeman, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 1 


HANDBOOK—BENGAL—British Burmah, N.W. Provinces, 
Calcutta, Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Gwalior, 
Delhi, Naini Tal. Darjiling, Rangoon, Mandalay, &c, Post 8vo- 
with Maps and Plans, 2 


HANDBOOK—The PUNIAB— Western Rajputana, Kashmer, 
and Upper Sindh. Post 8vo. with Map. 

HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND-—Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Post Br 


with Maps and Plans, 20s, 
*,.* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In acase, 1% 


Kolapoce, Goa, 
mnauth, Kurrachee, &c. 
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